Ready in February... 


A new third edition of Hodges’ 


HARBRACE 
COLLEGE HANDBOOK 


Thoroughly revised and completely reset, with an 
expanded rhetoric section. 


John C. Hodges, University of Tennessee, prepared 
this 1951 revision in consultation with Francis 
Connolly of Fordham University. 


Ready in March... 


A new seventh edition of 


THE 
COLLEGE OMNIBUS 


Completely new in content, except for the incom- 
parable “Queen Victoria” and a few irreplaceable 
selections among the essays and poems. The new 
novel is Conrad’s “Victory.” 


Leonard F. Dean, University of Connecticut, is 
the editor of this 1951 revision of the poe of 
freshman anthologies. 


HARCOURT, BRACE anp CO. .« 383 Madison Ave., New York 17 
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BETTER READING PROGRAM 


Walter Blair, University of Chicago 
John Gerber, University of lowa 


Symbolizes a distinctive collection of readings 
with a definite program to improve comprehen- 
sion and appreciation. 


BETTER READING, VOLUME I 
FACTUAL PROSE 


For those who want one book devoted exclusively 
to factual writing, explanation, and argument. 


464 pages $2.25 list 
BETTER READING, VOLUME II 
LITERATURE 


For those who want one book offering fiction, 
drama, and poetry. 


798 pages $3.00 list 


THE COLLEGE ANTHOLOGY 


A MERGER OF BETTER READING 
Volumes | and Il 


For those who want the full year’s program in 
one volume. 


1198 pages $4.00 list 


Chicago New York Atlanta Dallas Pasadena San Francisco 


THE 

| Foresman 
and 
Company 


A NATIONAL FAVORITE FOR FRESHMAN 
ENGLISH NOW COMPLETELY REVISED 
AND AVAILABLE IN 5 COMBINATIONS 


THIRD EDITION 


By HARRY SHAW 
Humanities Editor, Harper & Brothers; formerly of New York University 
WITH THE EDITORIAL COOPERATION OF 


A. J. BRYAN and GEORGE S. WYKOFF 
Louisiana State University Purdue University 


The NEW COMPLETE COURSE is available in the following combinations: 


1. A COMPLETE COURSE IN FRESHMAN ENGLISH, Third Edition 
Book I, Rhetoric (Writing) — Book II, Handbook (Rewriting) — Book III, Readings, 
including the full text of Rélvaag’s Giants in the Earth 
1315 pages Price $4.25 


2. A COMPLETE COURSE IN FRESHMAN ENGLISH, Alternate Edition 
Identical with the above, but without the novel 
1002 pages Price $3.75 


3. The Alternate Edition in combination with any Harper Modern Classic 
Combination Price $4.50 


4. WRITING AND REWRITING, Third Edition (Books I and II) 
472 pages Price $2.25 


5. A COLLECTION OF READINGS FOR WRITERS, Third Edition (Book III) 
843 pages Price $3.00 (with Giants in the Earth) 


Plus NEW TEACHER'S MANUAL & TEACHER’S CORRECTION CHART (Gratis) 
And A NEW WORKBOOK ($1.00) WITH TEACHER'S KEY 


HARPER & BROTHERS ¢ 49 East 33d Street e New York 16, New York 
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AN OFFICIAL ORGAN of the NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
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Georce Arms, University of New Mexico Henry W. Sams, University of Chicago 
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COMPARATIVE 
Ciassics 


Two books for the price of one 


Based upon the new idea of 
presenting together an older 
and a modern classic for com- 


parison. 
IDYLLS OF THE KING— 

The King’s Henchman $1.75 
ROMEO AND JULIET— 

Cyrano de Bergerac 1.95 
JULIUS CAESAR— 

Elizabeth the Queen 1.75 


MACBETH— 
The Emperor Jones 1.75 


COMPARATIVE ESSAYS— 
Present and Past 1.95 


Cher 
Old and New 15 


COMPARATIVE COMEDIES— 
Present and Past 1.95 


MILTON’S MINOR POEMS— 
Modern Poetry 1.50 


Write for Descriptive Circular E 
Noble and Noble 


Publishers, Inc. 
67 leving Piace New York 3, N.Y. 


PLAY PRODUCTION 


BY HENNING NELMS 


Complete guide for students of the drama, 
actors, directors, producers, backstage workers, 
amateur theatrical groups. 


28 PHOTOGRAPHS—36 DETAILED DRAWINGS, 
CHARTS AND DIAGRAMS 


STIFF PAPER, $1.50 
DE LUXE EDITION, CLOTH BOUND, $3.25 


<x “I am very glad to see this handy, inexpen- 
sive book made available to the th ds of 
us who are engaged in educational theatre 
work. I am extremely enthusiastic about it 
for students’ use, and urge its purchase im- 
mediately.”’ 
Paul Kozelka, Asst. Prof. of Speech 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


<Z ‘‘A most practical and interesting book. All 
colleges should have it and use it."’ 
Mrs. Gertrude Bibley Kay, Drama 
Dept., Emerson College 
Order from Your College Bookstore or from 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
105 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N.Y. 


Phases of English Poetry 
HERBERT READ 


In this invaluable book the 
English critic-poet outlines the 
evolution of English poetry 
from the ballads to the mod- 
ems in relation to its social 
background. Examples ore 
plentiful and two new chap- 
ters have been added for 
this edition. $1.50 


a new directions book 
333 Sixth Ave., New York City 14 
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Coming... 


SHORTER 
EDITION 


British Poetry and Prose 


Paul Robert Lieder - Robert Morss Lovett - Robert Kilburn Root 


BRITISH POETRY AND PROSE, SHORTER EDITION, offers 
in one-volume form the same discriminating choice of good literature 
which has given the two-volume edition its preeminent place in the 
field. It preserves the proportions of space allotted to the various 
periods and to major and minor writers, even though the scope of 
the representation has been reduced. 


The shorter edition retains all the illustrations, the substantial intro- 
ductions to each period, the general introductions, the author head- 
notes, the general bibliography, and Appendix on Versification. Only 
the chronological charts and the index by types have been omitted 
from the editorial equipment. The seven dramas and some minor 
writers have been deleted. In the few cases where long prose selections 
have been cut in length, the heart of the argument has been preserved. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 
Dallas . San Francisco 


MODERN LIBRARY 


COLLEGE EDITIONS 
More than &@ titles now available 


—and the price is still only GSe each. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
T42 BELLAMY, 


TS 
T6 


UTLER, THe Way or 
ALL FLesn 
CERVANTES, Don Quixote 


T20 HARDY, Tue Mayor or 
CASTERBRIDGE 

T21 HAWTHORNE, 
Scarcet LETTER 

T22 HOMER, Tue 

T23 HOMER, Tae Opyssry 

T24 IBSEN, A Doxw’s Hovuss, 
Guosts, etc. 

T25 MACHIAVELLI, Tue 
Prince anp Tue Dis- 
COURSES 

T26 MELVILLE, Mosy Dicx 

T27 MEREDITH, Tue 
or Ricuarp Fevere. 


T29 MOLIERE, Prars 
T30 Seven Famous Greex PLays 
T31 STERNE, SHanpr 


T32 SWIFT, TRAVELS 
AND OtHer WairIncs 

7T33 THACKERAY, Vanrry Fam 

7T34 THACKERAY, Henry 
EsmonpD 

T35 THOREAU, 
Ornern Waritincs 

T36 TOLSTOY, Anna Karenina 

T37 TROLLOPE, Baacnester 
Towers and THe Waxspen 

T38 TURGENEV, Fatuers anD 


ONS 
T39 VIRGIL, Works 
T40 WHITMAN, Leaves or 
Grass AND SELECTED Prose 
T41 WORDSWORTH, Se.ecrep 
ETRY 


BACKWARD 

T43 BROWNING; serectep T7 
POETRY 

T44 BYRON, seLEcTED PoETRY T8 

T45 CRANE, nev Bapce T9 
OF COURAGE 

T46 HARDY, ress or THE 
D’URBERVILLES 

T47 JAMES, PoxTRAIT OF A LADY 

7T48 KEATS, poetry anp 
SELECTED PROSE 

T49 POPE, seLtecTED works 

T50 SHELLEY, sevectrep 
POETRY AND PROSE 

T51 THUCYDIDES, compere 
WRITINGS 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 
Tl AUSTEN, Pamwe 


Preyupice and Sense AND 
SENSIBILITY 


DANTE, Tue Divine 
ComeEDyY 
DEFOE, FLANDERS 
DICKENS, A Tae or 
Two Crrms 
T10 DICKENS, Davw 
T1l DOSTOYEVSKY, Came 
AND PUNISHMENT 
T12 DOSTOYEVSKY, Tue 
ROTHERS KARAMAZOV 
T13 Famous 
EvLrzaBETHAN PLays 
T14 EMERSON, Essays 
Orner Warrtincs 
T15 FIELDING, Tom Jones 
T16 FIELDING, Josern 
ANDREWS 
T17 FLAUBERT, MapamMe 
Write for broch or 


Bovary 
T18 FRANKLIN, Avrosioc- copies to: 
RAPHY AND SELECTED G 


Waritincs RANDOM HOUSE, INC. 
T19 GOETHE, Faust 457 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 


T4 BRONTE, 


Shakespeare’s 


own 


Speech 


As modern scholars believe it was 
is illustrated in recordings of 


Hamlet’s Soliloquy 


and 


“Speak the speech, 
I pray you” 


WEBSTER’S 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


by 

A Merriam-Webster 

MO2E than 40,000 of the world’s im- HARRY MORGAN AYRES 
' portant places listed in one alpha- 
betical order with concise information, 78 r.p.m. 
historical notes, pronunciations. 177 new 
maps, including 24 full page maps in 
color. 126 useful tables, 1,350 pages. A 
vital aid to clear understanding of world 
events. Thumb index. $8.50. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


10-inch $1.75 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
211 W. 68th St. Chicago 21 
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For college English classes 


An Anthology of 


World Literature 
THIRD EDITION 


This book is designed to give Freshman and Sophomore 
students a general knowledge of the major ideas in the liter- 
ature of Western Culture. This new edition includes more 
Oriental writing than the previous editions and Modern 
European thought is well represented. Coming in the 


Spring. 


Emery 
il English Fundamentals 
THIRD EDITION FORM B 


Primarily a workbook designed to overcome the disadvan- 
tages of shortage of time, large classes, and poor preparation 
of students of Freshman English, this book provides the in- 
structor with time-saving teaching aids and the student with 
intensive drill and review in the basic principles of gram- 
mar. To be published March, 1951 


John M. 
Kierzek 


Practice of Composition 
THIRD EDITION FORM B 


Long an outstandingly popular book with Freshman English 
instructors, this third edition of Practice of Composition is a 
functional combination of text, grammar, and workbook. 
The explanatory and illustrative materials are the same as in 
FORM A, but the tests and exercises are different. 


To be published March, 1951 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 11, N.-Y. 
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American 


Book 
Company 
55 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


300 PIKE STREET 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


351 EAST OHIO ST. 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


NEW...AND DIFFERENT! 
BIOGRAPHICAL AND INFORMATIONAL SKETCHES OF 
575 NOVELISTS... 


American Novelists Today 


Harry R. Warfel, University of Florida 


This book provides the most complete representation ever made of the work of 
living American novelists. For each author there is a brief biography, a list 
of his works other than fiction, a statement of his leading theme, purpose, in- 
tention, style, aesthetic principles, or philosophy, and a short description of each 
{ novel he has written. Many new quotations from writers about their work and 
their lives give added significance to the book. 


A BOOK OFFERING 


American College English 
A Handbook of Usage and Composition 
Harry R. Warfel, University of Florida 


Ernst G. Mathews, University of Illinois 
John C. Bushman, St. Louis University 


Right from the very start this comprehensive book gives 
the freshman the help he needs. Its whole tone is positive 
and encouraging rather than corrective. Ample drill 
material is included with the very logical and functional 
presentation of grammar. There are numerous exercises 
of various types which give the student practice in apply- 
ing the principles of composition. 


English Grammar 


Ralph B. Allen, University of Pennsylvania 


This new book covers clearly and comprehensively the 
entire subject of English grammar. Because each part of 
speech and each construction is covered fully in its own 
chapter, any grammatical point may be referred to 
readily. Exercises are grouped together at end of book. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS =] 


THE HEBREW IMPACT ON WESTERN CIVILIZATION 
edited by Dagobert D. Runes 

THIS epochal symposium is a sociological and historical contribution of utmost im- 

portance. Each of the 17 authors is an authority in his field. Subjects covered include 

the Jew’s effect on: religion, the arts and sciences, law, philosophy, the democratic 

idea. Frankly discussed are the Jew as statesman, as soldier, in public life, in social 

work; in drama, theatre, film and the dance; music, painting and sculpture. 

Henry Pratt Fairchild, New York University, says: 
“An eye opener to the majority of even well-informed people. . . . Anyone who wishes 
his behavior to be guided by the knowledge of the truth will be the better for reading it.” 


DICTIONARY OF FOREIGN WORDS and PHRASES 

by Maxim Newmark, Ph.D. 
Foreign terms form a large part of our contemporary English vocabulary, and every 
literate person must at least recognize them if he wishes to be attuned to the subtler 
overtones of expression. It is the special function of this dictionary to provide English 
equivalents or definitions of the most frequent foreign terms that are constantly pouring 
into the all-embracing stream of English. $6. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
PUBLISHERS 
15 East 40th Street, Desk 130, New York 16, N.Y. 


Expedite shipment by prepayment Special student bulk rate on 10 or more 


Students become wide readers 


not through required reading assignments, 
but through guidance to satisfying books. 


Supply your students with 


Good Reading 


The world’s best books described. Available low- 
priced editions listed. Fiction and non-fiction, from 
Homer to Hemingway. More than a thousand titles. 


Available in two editions 
Mentor Book Pamphlet Form 


(with introductions) (no introductions) 
Single copies $0.35 $0.15 each 
In quantity $0.27 plus postage while supply lasts 


Order from 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
211 WEST 68th STREET CHICAGO 21 
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ERNEST BERNBAUM 
University of Illinois 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10 


second Faitio? 
EAitio™ Revised and New York: The Ronald press Company 
This no us of ad qutaated put genuine 
new gaded- are entitely new chapter® rhe 
yaiuable gection® an the oni) Guide on varied phases of 
rhe Romane period and there oughly twice as many 
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$1,000 cash, publication and royalties 
for the winner of the 1951 


MLA-MACMILLAN 
AWARD 


in 


ENGLISH or AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Because no MLA-MACMILLAN award 
was made for 1950, the 1951 award will 
be $1,000 instead of the usual $500. The 
closing date has been postponed to June 1, 
1951 (instead of April 1), leaving more 
time for authors to prepare their entries. 


The 1949 award to Kenneth Neill Cam- 
eron for The Young Shelley—a work 
which is receiving enthusiastic praise in 
the press of the nation—revealed the 
high standards of the competition, and 
will afford new stimulus to other writers 
and scholars. 


A special Modern Language Association 
Committee makes the selection from 
manuscripts submitted by members of the 
Association. The winning manuscript is 


published within a year by The Mac- 
millan Company and, in addition to the 
prize, the author receives all royalties pay- 
able under the Company’s usual contract. 


Manuscripts which fail to win the award 
may be recommended by the Committee 
to The Macmillan Company, which will 
have first consideration of all books sub- 
mitted until three months after the award 
is announced. Authors of manuscripts 
thus accepted for publication will also 
receive royalties under the Company’s 
contract. 


All manuscripts must be sent to the 
MLA, address below. Complete rules for 
eligibility of entries should be obtained 
at the same address. 


Requests for Entry Forms and Rules for the competition 
should be addressed to 


Secretary of the Modern Language Association 
100 Washington Square East 
New York 3,.N.Y 
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THINKING STRAIGHT: 


A Guide for Readers and Writers 


COLLEGE. TEXTS 


By Monroe C. Beardsley, Swarthmore College 


The aim of this book is a practical one. It is to help the student read more critically 
and write more accurately. THINKING STRAIGHT applies logic and semantics to 
the freshman English program, with applications for both reading and writing. In- 
tended for English Composition and Rhetoric courses, THINKING STRAIGHT is 
designed to prepare the student for practical problems of everyday life by showing 
him how to avoid the pitfalls of loose thinking in interpreting newspapers, magazines, 
and radio broadcasts. The principles involved apply to all reading and writing that has 
to do with the communication of knowledge. 

The short check-up quizzes following each section and the longer exercises at the end 
of each chapter offer a great number and variety of exercise materials. These test 
various skills; some need only proof that the student perceives a distinction clearly, 
while others require a short essay. The exercises are fresh, interesting and challeng- 
ing; every principle of clear thinking explained in the text is amply covered in them. 


Published 1950 278 pages 


CONCERNING WORDS 


A Manual and Workbook. 3rd Edition 
By J. E. Norwood, University of South Carolina 


The aim of this book is to build the student’s vocabulary by giving him a thorough 
understanding of word elements—stems, prefixes, and suffixes. It teaches the stu- 
dent to define words by learning to recognize their derivations. 


Emphasis on marginal words distinguishes the new Third Edition. The words on 
the level most helpful to a college student in enlarging his vocabulary are used. 


Good planning and organization is yet another attribute. There is logical arrangement 
of parts, close integration of sections, and progressive development from beginning 
to end. 

All expository material has been rewritten and a whole new section on semantic 
changes has been added. The exercises are new and arranged for more convenient 
grading. 

Published 1950 104 pages 83” x 11” 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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A. B. Guthrie, Jr., and the West 


DAYTON KOHLER‘ 


Tue literary reputation of A. B. Guth- 
tie, Jr., so far outweighs the body of 
his work that his case seems worth ex- 
amining in greater detail than the aver- 
age book review allows. To date he has 
published only two novels and several 
short stories. The Big Sky has for its cen- 
tral figure a trapper and squaw man in 
the heyday of the fur trade. The Way 
West is the story of some people who 
traveled overland to Oregon in 1845. The 
materials of his novels are not new. The 
mountain man came into literature as 
early as the 1840’s, and ever since the 
time of Francis Parkman covered wagons 
on the Oregon Trail have left on our liter- 
ature an imprint as deep as the marks of 
their wheels in prairie soil. His images of 
the hunt, the flight, the pursuit, and the 
emigrant trek derive inevitably from 
Cooper, who in The Pioneers and The 
Prairie set the pattern of frontier ro- 
mance. Within limitations of substance 
and technique, however, Guthrie’s area 
of achievement is clearly defined. He has 
brought to his re-creation of the western 
experience a new perspective and a dif- 
ferent set of values. For these reasons a 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


consideration of his novels raises certain 
problems in connection with the treat- 
ment of the West in fiction. 

The early West created its own litera- 
ture. It was, to begin with, primitive oral 
storytelling born out of the hard, prac- 
tical realities and grim humor of wilder- 
ness life. Its subjects were the lore of 
animals and climate, the arts of survival, 
the Indian warpath, the mother-lode, the 
narrow escape or misadventure which 
lent itself to hilarious exaggeration. It 
flourished in winter camps under the 
Tetons, at rendezvous in Pierre’s Hole 
and along the Green, where mountain 
men came together to carouse, trade their 
furs, and swap lies, around campfires 
when wagon trains had halted for the 
night, in the barrooms and miners’ shan- 
ties of many a Dead Man’s Gulch and 
Angel’s Roost, beside the chuck wagons 
at roundup time, on army outposts, in 
the settler’s sod hut. Some of its heroes 
were men who had passed that way— 
Davy Crockett, Jim Bridger, Kit Car- 
son, Bigfoot Wallace, Old Bill Williams. 
Others the storytellers shaped lusty and 
whole from inward necessity and fertile 
imaginations, so that Pecos Bill and 
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Cattle Annie have become as much a 
part of our folk heritage as Paul Bunyan 
and John Henry. 

The pioneer storyteller was never a 
sentimentalist. When we read Davy 
Crockett’s Autobiography, we find a real- 
ist at work under the swagger and brag. 
So it was with the tall tales of Jim 
Bridger and his clan. Their stories were 
vigorously masculine, mirthful, profane, 
with a strange undercurrent of fatality 
and doom. They were myth, the voice of 
the frontier appraising itself with realism 
and salty humor, expressing its contempt 
for an orderly human society, justifying 
its escape to the wild, free life of the 
mountains and the plains. In them was a 
spirit that went back beyond Daniel 
Boone in the Kentucky canebrakes, be- 
yond Natty Bumppo in the forest beside 
Lake Glimmerglass, to the first settle- 
ments, for to most Americans the West 
has always been more a landscape of the 
imagination than a geographical fact. It 
is the oldest and most enduring of our 
myths, the land under the sunset; and 
the yarns of the trappers and the cow- 
boys were the westward fantasy in the 
words of the men who lived it. 

There was a time when western fiction 
meant Owen Wister, B. M. Bower, and 
Zane Grey, but that period has now 
passed. Signs of a realistic rediscovery of 
the West are plain in the work of a half- 
dozen or so writers who have brought the 
western novel to a level of imaginative 
interpretation where it can function best, 
in stories of human necessity and nation- 
al destiny. Willa Cather wrote as the 
elegist of the frontier, but in her best 
novels we have an illuminating and af- 
firmative evocation of the western land 
and its people. Wolf Song, by Harvey 
Fergusson, is a poetic but unsentimental 
story of old Taos and the mountain men. 
The Sea of Grass is Conrad Richter’s 
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quiet footnote to the passing of the cattle 
empire. J. Frank Dobie and Ross Santee 
do not write novels; their books are au- 
thentic Americana in the older tradition 
of legend and anecdote. H. L. Davis ex- 
amines with tall-story humor and socio- 
logical curiosity the energies of two dif- 
ferent homesteading eras in Beulah Land 
and Honey in the Horn. Vardis Fisher 
deals with an epic theme in Children of 
God, a slow-moving, powerful chronicle 
of the great Mormon migration. Walter 
Van Tilburg Clark brings the modern 
sensibility to the cow country in The Ox- 
Bow Incident, a taut, unsparing fable of 
the tensions that breed violence and in- 
justice in the modern world. In his novels 
A. B. Guthrie, Jr., has reclaimed two im- 
portant phases of the western experience 
from the activities of the biographer and 
the historian. 

In no sense are these writers to be 
thought of as a school. Miss Cather, for 
example, would have rejected completely 
the primitive, lawless societies of The Ox- 
Bow Incident and The Big Sky. Their 
books, however, are widely separated ex- 
amples stemming from a common im- 
pulse, the attempt to evaluate frontier 
experience in the West in its social and 
moral aspects as well as in its historical 
perspectives. Frederick Jackson Turner’s 
classic work on the influence of the fron- 
tier in American life is as relevant to art 
as it is to scholarship. None of these 
books is, significantly, a cowboy story in 
the meaning which that hackneyed term 
has held for almost half a century. (Bad 
writing and creative inertia have reduced 
the range romance to a subliterary plane 
from which not even Eugene Manlove 
Rhodes was able to redeem it.) Instead, 
the serious writer in the western tradition 
is likely to find his subjects in more re- 
vealing and significant periods, as Guth- 
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rie has done in The Big Sky and The Way 
West. 

A novel as violent in mood as the life it 
portrays, The Big Sky opens with Boone 
Caudill’s flight from his home in Ken- 
tucky after assaulting his drunken, bru- 
tal father. A moody, secretive boy, he 
feels himself cut off from the only society 
he knows when he is chased, robbed, 
beaten, and given a taste of rough fron- 
tier justice. With Jim Deakins, an 
amiable and chancy friend whom he 
meets while running from the law, he 
moves on to St. Louis, bustling, prosper- 
ous center of the fur trade. The year is 
1830, and the trapping brigades are 
spreading deeper into the mountains. 
Boone and Deakins sign up for a keel- 
boat expedition which Jourdonnais, a 
French trader, is taking into the head- 
waters of the Missouri in an attempt to 
establish trade with the hostile Black- 
feet. The journey is one of hardship and 
danger, but Jourdonnais has a hostage to 
fortune in the person of Teal Eye, a 
Blackfoot girl whom he is returning to 
her tribe. Dick Summers is the scout and 
hunter of the expedition, a ‘mountain 
man of wilderness skills and seasoned 
wisdom. Under his tutoring Boone 
Caudill and Deakins learn the country 
and its ways. The rough life suits Boone, 
who is as empty of warm human impulses 
as the land itself. “There was the sky 
above, blue as paint, and the brown 
earth rolling underneath, and himself be- 
tween them with a wild, free feeling in 
his chest, as if they were the ceiling and 
floor of a home that was all his own.” 
One night Teal Eye slips over the side of 
the boat and runs away. Three days later 
the Blackfeet attack, killing all the party 
except Boone, Deakins, and Summers. 

Seven years later Boone and Deakins 
have become mountain men. Hard-bit- 
ten, weather-beaten, their buckskins 
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stained with grease and blood, their hair 
long and braided, they are scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the Indians whose 
beaver ponds and hunting grounds they 
have raided. With Summers they have 
crossed mountain passes and trapped in 
unnamed streams. They have known 
hunger, thirst, desert heat, and mountain 
cold. They have stalked Indians.and been 
stalked in turn, and they boast of the 
scalps they have taken. Each year they 
have satisfied the hungers of their soli- 
tary lives with the orgies of the rendez- 
vous—raw liquor, gambling, squaws, 
eye-gouging, groin-kicking, rough-and- 
tumble fights—and then they have gone 
back to the mountains. For Boone their 
lonely existence has become a necessity 
and a passion. Jim Deakins, who knows 
him best, never really understands him: 


He never seemed to get lonesome or to want to 
see folks, except once in a while for a squaw that 
he was through with almost as quick as he got 
her. He was like an animal, like a young bull 
that traveled alone, satisfied just by earth and 
water and trees and the sky over him. It was 
as if he talked to the country for company and 
the country talked to him, and as if that was 
enough. He found his fill of people quick; he 
took his fill of whisky quicker, drinking it down 
like an Indian and getting himself good and 
drunk while another man was just warming up. 
Then one morning before the rendezvous was 
more than half over he would wake up and 
want to make off, to places where you wouldn’t 
see a white man in a coon’s age. 


But the days of the prime beaver are 
almost over. Summers heads back to- 
ward Missouri after the rendezvous of 
1837. He is the character through whom 
Guthrie shows the feeling of the wild, 
savory life that was passing. 

After his departure Boone and Deakins 
strike north into the Blackfoot country. 
Boone has remembered Teal Eye. When 
he finds her, he woos her with a Crow war 
pony and the scalp of its owner. Living 
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with the Piegans, he faces moral respon- 
sibility for the first time. Elisha Peabody 
is looking for a guide who will show him 
the route across the Marias and into the 
Oregon territory, a new trail that will end 
the isolation of Teal Eye’s people. He 
knows what the Indians expect of him, 
but “there wasn’t any man going to tell 
him what to do.”’ He spends a terrible 
winter with Peabody’s party in the snow- 
choked mountain passes. When he re- 
turns in the spring, his son has been 
born, blind. The baby is redheaded—like 
Jim Deakins, as he morosely convinces 
himself. In a blind impulse to destroy, he 
kills his friend. 

In the end he goes back to Kentucky, 
to learn that there have been redheads 
among the Caudills as well. Again he 
heads back toward the West. Emigrant 
wagons are rolling into Missouri on the 
trail to Oregon. Near Independence he 
finds Dick Summers, married and settled 
on a small farm. The novel closes with 
Boone’s lament for the paradise he and 
his wild breed have lost: “It’s like it’s all 
sp’iled for me now, Dick—Teal Eye and 
the Teton and all. Don’t know as I can 
ever go back.” 

On one level The Big Sky is entertain- 
ing melodrama, the Old West of hunting 
and trapping, Indian fighting, violence 
and sudden death. On another it is a 
novel of atmosphere, its pages lovely and 
luminous with the sense of great spaces 
and empty skies conveyed in images of 
sunset-flushed peaks, stormy winter 
nights, green river valleys, autumn 
moons; a land where “one day and an- 
other it was pretty much the same, and it 
was all good.” But the true meaning of 
Guthrie’s novel comes through, not in ac- 
tion or landscape painting, but in an 
unexposed pattern of ideas and images 
bringing the whole into proper focus. 

We can make no greater demand 
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upon the art of the novelist than this: 
Granted the imaginative reality of his 
story, he must convey upon the level of 
significant meaning some truth about hu- 
man conduct and its consequences. Be- 
cause Guthrie tries to answer this de- 
mand, his novel has moral value beyond 
mere entertainment. His sense of form 
allows no surprises of technique, and his 
style is at times uncertain, but no one 
could doubt the seriousness of his pur- 
pose. He writes about the frontier, a sub- 
ject and an experience which concerns us 
all, though we may be separated from it 
by generations. The physical frontier has 
reached its dead end, but its emotional 
and moral forces are still unspent. We 
take certain habits of our minds and 
nerves from the frontier experience; it 
gave us as well our tormenting restless- 
ness, our social and racial tensions, and 
the sense of loneliness which Europeans 
have often noted, a feeling of isolation 
and lostness that Willa Cather lightly 
touched upon but which runs like a de- 
spairing refrain through the novels of 
Thomas Wolfe. 

The story of westward expansion is the 
fundamental American experience. It 
gives life and drama to our history and 
confirms our unity and progress as a na- 
tion. But we have grown used to seeing 
the frontier only in its broad and gener- 
ous outlines, as De Tocqueville viewed it 
and Walt Whitman hymned it, the dra- 
matic spectacle of pathfinders marching 
toward the Pacific, and civilization fol- 
lowing in their footsteps. The frontier 
was a historical reality, but it was also 
myth, a summons to adventure, the 
promise of a better life, the second 
chance. If myth was to sustain the illu- 
sion of a fat present and a heroic past, it 
had to leave out whatever fails to flatter 
national self-esteem. What was missing 
from the noble view of the pioneer was 
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the sense of human values, the appalling 
waste of the human spirit and effort, and 
the emotional erosion which frontier life 
imposed. The realistic writer must al- 
ways restore the cost of hardship and the 
casual cruelty of things to the story of 
the frontier. 

Guthrie is a realist. Boone Caudill was 
a mountain man. That is the whole point 
of his social and aesthetic significance, 
for the mountain man was the “white 
Injun,”’ the product of his environment. 
He brought the skills of woodcraft to the 
point of highest development on this 
continent. In a region where his life often 
depended on his ability to interpret in- 
stantly and unerringly the slightest 
sound or motion, he outwitted the Indian 
on his home ground. Instinct became his 
compass and barometer. To supply furs 
for traders who exploited him, he covered 
every mountain, river, and valley in a 
territory spanning a third of a continent. 
Breaking trails where the settler would 
soon follow, he reduced the perspectives 
of history from centuries to decades. His 
equipment was meager—a horse, a few 
traps, a gun, powder, lead, salt. On occa- 
sion he survived for months with nothing 
but a knife. He had no use for the money 
his furs brought him, and he wasted his 
catch on liquor, cards, squaws. He added 
a new symbol of loneliness—the moun- 
tains—to the American experience. Their 
silence and emptiness ate into him, and 
in his tensed spirit he reverted to savage- 
ry. Having invented the phrase that the 
only good Indian is a dead one, he killed 
and scalped to justify his belief. Dehu- 
manized, ferocious, he took his pleasures 
at the yearly rendezvous and then fled 
back to his mountains. Thoreau wrote, 
“Eastward I go only by force; but west- 
ward I go free.’”’ The mountain man lived 
this text in ways undreamed of by Con- 
cord’s naturalist-sage. There was always 
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the road back, but few ever took it for 
long; the mountain man expected to go 
on until he lost his hair in some sudden 
ambush or until the steams were trapped 
out and the settlers moved in. And in the 
end he despoiled the land which made 
him a free man. 

The mountain man was the master of 
his environment but not of himself. Like 
Boone Caudill, he was unable to endure 
human relationships and social institu- 
tions. In him we see American individual- 
ism in its most extreme and elemental 
form trying to get away, to break all ties 
with the past. His struggle became psy- 
chic, because his need to conquer the 
wilderness turned into a wish to destroy. 
The ravages of the machine age did no 
more than complete the processes he be- 
gan. Since the frontier is the deeply pos- 
sessed national experience within the 
common consciousness, we owe to him in 
part the restlessness, the flaring violence, 
the communal shame and guilt, the inner 
fears, and secret loneliness which agitate 
our society today. 

Guthrie has been fortunate in that the 
stories he has to tell lend themselves to 
the use of historical images, the kind of 
symbolic figure for which other writers 
capable of more subtle and aesthetic ef- 
fects often search in vain. In The Big Sky 
his image is the mountain man, solitary, 
morose, fiercely independent, given to 
wild humors and murderous rages. All 
the lesser symbols of the novel—the fron- 
tier court which aroused Boone Caudill’s 
resentment of law and order, the beaver 
which looked at him with quick, fright- 
ened eyes in the moment of dying, 
Boone’s quest for Teal Eye, the blind 
child, the spoiled paradise—tend toward 
a fuller understanding of the trapper’s 
place in the landscape and history of the 
West. 

Like Natty Bumppo, Boone Caudill 
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stands for a place and a time. Here Guth- 
rie’s fable is one of man outside society, 
but in The Way West his subject is so- 
ciety itself. True, it is a very special so- 
ciety, a drift of population across a con- 
tinent, and his image is the slow wagon 
train carrying his people westward. The 
Way West presents another aspect of the 
pioneer experience, so different that at 
first reading Guthrie’s two novels hardly 
seem to spring from the same source. In 
some ways his second book is less com- 
pelling than The Big Sky, but its subject 
is of greater significance, and it is by 
every standard a better novel. Here his 
characters are more varied, his insights 
deeper. His style, too, is more restrained, 
less likely to flower in passages of poetry 
and rhetoric. Undoubtedly The Way 
West is our best novel of the Oregon Trail 
and one of our most informing works on 
the subject outside the field of scholarly 
history. 

Manifest Destiny was already in the 
air, a topic for newspaper editorials and 
vigorous campaign speeches, when the 
“On-to-Oregon” company set out from 
Independence, Missouri, in the spring of 
1845. Guthrie’s movers are a lot as mixed 
as any Parkman saw starting out from 
the same place the next year. Tadlock, 
organizer of the expedition, dreams of 
personal advancement and _ political 
power in the new territory. The Fairmans 
hope to find a healthier climate for their 
invalid son. Curtis Mack is trying to run 
away from his own weak nature. The 
shiftless McBees are running from debt. 
The Byrds hope for another chance. 
Brother Weatherley has heard a call 
from the Lord to carry salvation to the 
Indian. Others, like Patch and Daugh- 
erty, are on the move because the rest of 
America seems to be heading west and 
they go with the current. Lije Evans 
signs up because he thinks that if Oregon 


is to belong to anyone it should go to the 
United States and not the British. Be- 
sides, Evans’ old friend Dick Summers, 
now a widower, has agreed to guide the 
train across the mountains. As the train 
moves up the Platte to Fort Laramie, 
then along the Sweetwater, across South 
Pass, and down the Snake to the Co- 
lumbia, we see in the experiences of the 
movers an example of democracy at 
work. A few die, two are married, the 
weak turn back; but the main party 
moves on toward Oregon and the future. 
There are no melodramatic touches in 
Guthrie’s picture of the Oregon move- 
ment; much of his story is deliberately 
keyed down to the factual, day-by-day 
record of endurance and determination 
that we find in old journals and diaries of 
the period. His novel is quiet but passion- 
ate affirmation of the pioneer’s ability to 
rise above trial and error and the bicker- 
ings of its mixed groups, so that the 
achievement of their objective became a 
moral victory as well. 

Dick Summers is the character relat- 
ing The Way West to The Big Sky. In him 
we see the fate of the mountain men who 
lived in the later period. Scouts and 
hunters for the movers, they used their 
hard-won knowledge and skills to guide 
the tenderfoot on the long trek that was 
to make him a pioneer and a home- 
steader. Again, as in The Big Sky, we are 
made to realize that the day of the open 
West is passing. 

Deakins was dead and Caudill disappeared, 
and of the mountain men who had hunted and 
spreed and squawed with him, was there a hand- 
ful left? He didn’t want much to see them, 
with years in their faces and aches in their 
bones and the past in their heads, so that all 
they could talk about, while whisky stirred 
dead fires, was this and that of long ago. 


Together, The Big Sky and The Way 
West sum up two periods in the history of 
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a region, the age of the explorer and 
trapper and the age of the settler. At the 
same time they reveal a deep tension in 
their author’s own mind. It is clear that 
Guthrie is of two opinions about the fron- 
tier experience. As he projects it through 
the story of Lije Evans and the “On-to- 
Oregon” company, it is good, a promise 
of law and social stabilization in an area 
that had been solitary and wild. But in 
the closing chapters of The Big Sky and 
in the musings of Dick Summers the 
reading is that the white man defiles na- 
ture through motives of greed and ruth- 
less conquest. These books present the 
same mixed social theory that we find in 
The Prairie, where Leatherstocking and 
Ishmael Bush represent the same oppos- 
ing viewpoints. We are told that Guthrie 
is planning two more novels to make up a 
panel of four about the West. Perhaps his 
own views will be clearer in the next 
novel of the series. 

At the present time his chief weakness 
is in the drawing of character. His people, 
in spite of their tremendous energies, sel- 
dom give the impression of depth. Like a 
scene viewed in flat light, his background 
figures are often more shadowy than 
real. Some of them we know by readily 
identifiable tags—Teal Eye, solemn, 
birdlike; Jim Deakins, amiable, red- 
headed, with joking ways to set off 
Boone’s moroseness; Tadlock, domineer- 
ing and petulant; Dick Summers, slow- 
spoken, wise, retrospective. The flat 
character has great literary value—some 
writers, like Dickens, have created no 
other kind—but chiefly for eccentricity 
or humor. We remember these characters 
easily, usually because they make over- 
size or exceedingly small certain qualities 
we recognize as being true to human na- 
ture, and they function best in the story 
where everything is unmitigated and ex- 
treme. In The Big Sky they do convey 
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the violence and squalor of the time, but 
the picture of a social group, such as 
Guthrie draws in The Way West, needs 
greater depth and more than a four- 
square surface if we are to think of his 
people as more than types. Since he can 
make his characters vivid enough within 
the circumstantial life of his novels, it is 
possible that he will eventually create 
men and women who have existence be- 
yond the demands of his plot. Several 
of the characters in The Way West cer- 
tainly mark a technical advance over 
those in The Big Sky. 

No small part of his effectiveness is due 
to the texture of his novels, the careful 
weaving-in of surface details he has ab- 
sorbed from the western tradition. It is 
unfortunate that he has not made greater 
use of the tall story, the frontiersman’s 
way of coping with bewildering or over- 
whelming circumstance, for the few 
yarns told by Dick Summers have the 
ring and authenticity of the early West. 
On the other hand, his novels contain an 
amazing fund of frontier lore. In The 
Way West we learn, for example, the reg- 
ulations that governed a wagon train: 
“Require wagons be capable of carrying 
a quarter more than their load, teams of 
drawing a quarter more... . Death for 
murder. . . . Thirty-nine lashes for three 
days for rape. . . . Thirty-nine lashes on 
the bare back for adultery and fornica- 
tion. .. . Council to fix penalty for in- 
decent language. .. . Recommend train 
start at seven o’clock every morning and 
travel from ten to fifteen miles every 
day. . . . Require provisions in the fol- 
lowing amounts . . . two hundred pounds 
of flour per person, except for infants . . . 
seventy-five pounds of meal... fifty 
pounds of bacon. . . .”” We learn how the 
movers powwowed with Indians on the 
trail, why horses had to be tied to the 
branches and not the trunks of trees, how 
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a shrunken wheel was re-tired on the 
way, how a buffalo was skinned and 
butchered, and what camp fever was and 
how men died of it. 

There are sayings that sound like prov- 
erbs and snatches of folk wisdom: “A 
man could live, even if not fat, if he had 
a mind to work.”’ “Cats breed cats.” 
“Whisky’s stouter the longer she sets.” 
“T don’t hanker to live in no anthill.” 
When times grew hard on the frontier, 
“a man could put one beaver of whisky in 
his eye and never wink.” A stealthy 
crawler inches along “like sneaking on a 
goat and only one bullet to his name.” 

We learn how newcomers in the West 
were initiated when keelboats reached 
the Upper Missouri, how wolves traveled 
in packs, “bringing up the tail of the 
bands of buffalo, their eyes yellow and 
their tongues wet while they watched for 
a stray calf or a cripple or one too old to 
keep up,” how the “‘day-after-day roll of 
wheels, the dust, the heat and wind and 
rain and mud and chill” blotted out 


Tomtcur marks the beginning of the end 
of an extremely busy and stimulating 
year for me. Naturally I was pleased 
when I was elected to the presidency of 
one of the most vital and dynamic educa- 
tion organizations in the United States, 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. I have been fortunate indeed in your 
choice of first vice-president, Paul 
Farmer, and second vice-president, Edna 


t Presidential address, National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, delivered in Milwaukee on Thanks- 
giving evening, 1950. 

2 John Burroughs School; NCTE President, 1950. 
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memories of home, until it seemed to the 
mover that “the only way he ever faced 
was west.”’ Guthrie notes tensions that 
sociologists have left unrecorded: “A 
woman might hate moving because of 
leaving her marigolds.”” He knows the 
hymns the people sang when a body was 
buried beside the trail and how the grave 
was marked, the lay of the land in all 
lights and weathers, the insulting epi- 
thets, the grim jokes, the signs which 
read, “Help yourself,” in regions where 
the oxen wore out or the wagons broke 
down and a family’s possessions were left 
behind. Details such as these sketch in 
the backgrounds of his people and his 
stories. The result is rich and convincing. 
The region Guthrie writes about is not 
the West of popular appeal, but it is no 
less alive and real. His two books show 
him as a first-rate historical novelist. If 
he has not yet assimilated the whole of 
the western experience, clarified it, and 
given it final, possessable form, he has at 
least reclaimed a significant part of it asa 
province for realistic interpretation. 


Sterling. I think that we have worked 
diligently to insure the continuing growth 
and effectiveness of the Council. Un- 
doubtedly, there have been errors of 
judgment during the year, but, as far as I 
know, no grievous deviation has been 
made from the path of progress. You see, 
the president of the Council is constantly 
helped by the kindly guidance of the 
other members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the members of committees, and, 
for the annual meeting, by the local com- 
mittee. I now salute them all! 

Tonight I am going to take the oppor- 
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tunity to discuss with you some of my 
opinions regarding the teaching and 
learning of English. I lay no claim to in- 
fallibility. I do not speak as one who 
knows the answers or as one who pre- 
tends to know them. But I have been 
teaching and learning English since 1923 
and have arrived at a number of clear-cut 
conclusions. My various points of view, 
changing from year to year, it is true, but 
never blown about by the winds of fash- 
ionable doctrine, have from time to time 
caused me to be dubbed ‘‘conservative”’ 
by the “liberals” and “liberal’’ by the 
“conservatives.”’ It seems that charac- 
teristics are interpreted according to the 
personality of the analyst. 

Some teachers of English are secure in 
the knowledge that, if they could direct 
the efforts of the rest of us, all would be 
well. Others are most anxious to be di- 
rected and accept every theory and 
“ism” propounded from the rostrums of 
teacher-training institutions. Still others 
are bewildered by changing concepts, the 
newer psychology, core courses, the com- 
mon learnings organizations, and com- 
plete integration. 

A number of years ago I attended an 
exhibition of Pablo Picasso’s paintings 
in a small gallery off Fifth Avenue in 
New York City. Many people were there. 
Some seemed really to understand what 
Picasso had done; others seemed to want 
to understand; still others were in a daze. 
I noticed a young couple gazing in rap- 
ture at a square piece of burlap decorated 
by a large rope square knot in one corner, 
a large safety pin such as a Scot uses to 
fasten his kilt on the opposite corner, 
while the other corners and the center 
were decorated by sundry commonplace 
items. The girl was a synthetic blonde, 
casually dressed; the boy a long-haired 
pseudo-artist type, casually dressed. 
They seemed to know why they were 
concentrating on this particular symbol- 


ism and were so intent that I also decided 
to pause in reverie. Finally, feeling that I 
would enjoy concentrating on the couple 
more than on the Picasso symbolic repre- 
sentation, I did so. In a few minutes, 
with a deep sigh, the boy turned to the 
girl and said slowly and distinctly, “My 
dear, are you bewildered in the correct 
manner?” 

I do not know that teachers of English 
are bewildered in the correct manner. I 
do know that we are bewildered. 

Educational theory changes so rap- 
idly, especially in the secondary-school 
areas, that, by the time that teachers 
catch up with, let us say, the popular 
theory of 1940, it is already 1950 and 
they are ten years behind. Elementary- 
school teachers seem to be much more 
progressive and forward-looking than we 
teachers in secondary schools are. College 
teachers don’t seem to have much to 
worry about. Every college makes its 
own rules, and each professor seems to 
believe in /aissez aller. This unconstrained 
freedom at the top is undoubtedly good 
in dealing with adults, some of whom 
may or may not have mature minds; 
however, it places a premium upon the 
quality of teaching and learning in the 
elementary and secondary schools. Hence 
there is a great need for careful studies of 
children and youths, resources for teach- 
ing and learning, and acceptable psycho- 
logical concepts that should be the foun- 
dation of good methodology. 

The impassioned few—those teachers 
of English who are members of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English— 
are potentially rich in resources as a re- 
sult of sincere, intelligent, and important 
studies made by individuals and com- 
mittees within the national Council. We 
are sensitive to the fact that English is 
not merely a means of education, “one 
mansion in a house of many mansions,”’ 
but that it is the foundation upon which 
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the house must stand or fall. This foun- 
dation must not be built of a heterogene- 
ous conglomeration of unrelated building 
materials in grammar, spelling, punctua- 
tion, practice writing, creative writing, 
and literature that is good only for the 
soul. They are all valuable, of course, but 
they must be “processed and made pure 
in the light of the whole design.” 

The whole design is based on the 
premise that we are educating—indoctri- 
nating, if you will—American children in 
a knowledge of their mother-tongue and 
in a knowledge of their native literature 
as a means of understanding their free- 
doms, duties, and responsibilities as citi- 
zens of a country which, with God’s help, 
will find the way to a peaceable brother- 
hood of man. This is not a narrow view. 
We do not say study only American lit- 
erature. We do say that no form of litera- 
ture can take precedence over American 
literature for American girls and boys. 
In the Introduction to the Harvard Read- 
ing List in American History, we read: 


Whatever its causes, American ignorance of 
American history and literature, of the arts of 
this country, and of American intellectual 
development may be dangerous for the future. 
Unless citizens of a Democracy are aware of 
the means by which this country has become 
what it is—the efforts and sacrifices that have 
been made in the past to secure liberty and 
opportunity for the present—they are apt to 
exchange their birthright for the proverbial 
mess of pottage. Unless they understand the 
genesis of the various abuses which afflict the 
country today, they are not likely to choose in- 
telligent means to rid themselvesof these abuses. 
Without knowledge of the constant and, on the 
whole, beneficial impact of western European 
ideas on American political thought, literature 
and social and economic concepts, they will too 
easily fall into a narrow-minded nationalism. 


This concept of American education 
should, in my opinion, be engraved in the 
hearts and minds of every one of the 
more than thirteen thousand members of 
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the NCTE and the more than one million 
teachers in American schools and col- 
leges who teach English as the common 
means of communication. 

At this very moment, when we are in 
the midst of political and economic un- 
certainty, when there is a cultural lag in 
world relationships, when we are poised 
militarily to defend with our fortunes— 
and our lives if necessary—our way of 
life, we must “sharpen the dull and su- 
perficial wit’’ of those who consider Eng- 
lish as a tool and “illuminate and help it 
to penetrate in the direction of reality.” 

This reality is embodied in a concep- 
tion of education that recognizes English 
not only as the foundation of education 
but also as “the continuing material by 
which the structure is made firm and 
valuable.” 

I often wonder if we who so strongly 
defend our own ways and means of teach- 
ing English are defending the indefen- 
sible. Do we think carefully of what we 
mean by “English’’? If we continue to 
discuss in detail the teaching of the parts 
without a real conception of their rela- 
tionship to the whole, we shall make little 
progress in convincing our critics—and 
they are legion—that we think in terms 
of values. 

English is merely the medium—and 
nothing more—through which we com- 
municate with our fellow-men and 
through which we can understand, if we 
master the language adequately, their 
communications. English is history. Eng- 
lish is mathematics. English is science. 
English is industrial arts. English is 
physical education. English is all these 
rolled into one, the best and the worst 
that has been said and thought in the 
world. 

We, as teachers of English, must real- 
ize that the world is our domain and that 
we must work co-operatively with all 
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other teachers in the profession. But we 
must not defend what we teach and how 
we teach and become blinded as to whom 
we teach. Perhaps we have been over- 
zealous in defending English—which 
needs no defense—and have forgotten to 
defend the right of all American youth to 
have a liberal education through English. 
Perhaps we have been so critical of such 
reports as Education for All American 
Youth, General Education in a Free So- 
ciety, and others that we have placed our- 
selves on the defensive and are standing 
firm without a general program. Per- 
haps we have failed to lead the way. Eng- 
lish is a social study, and the sooner we 
recognize that, the better. Don’t be 
alarmed; I am not going over to the other 
camp. I am merely seeking an under- 
standing in order to invite the other boys 
into my camp. To copy the style of 
Daniel Webster, a Newhampshire man: 
If we work on punctuation, it will perish; 
if we work upon grammar, time will ef- 
face it; if we rear composition on sum- 
mer vacations, it will crumble into dust; 
but if we work upon immortal minds, if 
we imbue pupils with principles, with 
just fear of God, and love of our fellow- 
man, we engrave on those tablets some- 
thing which will brighten to all eternity. 

To generalize on the importance of 
English as the foundation of education is 
one thing; to teach English successfully 
is quite another. The public, the school 
administrator, the teacher-training insti- 
tution, the teacher, and the pupil are 
equally responsible for the quality of 
English teaching and learning. Public 
confidence in education as a whole is 
being undermined in some contemporary 
literature, with the result that public 
support is weakened. The National Edu- 
cation Association is working valiantly 
to inform the people of the needs of 
schools. The NEA is seeking increased 
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revenue and improved instruction. The 
NCTE must keep the public informed as 
to the importance of all children’s rights 
to rich experiences in language and in 
literature. These rights must be our con- 
stant guides in impressing the public 
that, however little is paid for education, 
it may be too much if we lose sight of the 
importance of English as the foundation 
stone of our educational system. 

We need to educate the educators. Lip 
service is gwen to English, and too fre- 
quently teachers with free periods are as- 
signed to teach the extra English class. 
Granted that such an assignment is an 
expedient one, it is still a bad one. Ad- 
ministrators should become well in- 
formed as to the basic aims of the teach- 
ing of English. They should know why 
the teaching of English should be im- 
proved. They might begin by a careful 
study of teacher qualifications—not those 
prescribed by an educational association 
that worships at the feet of the gods of 
requirements in education but by a study 
of the teacher’s ability to work co-opera- 
tively with others, his knowledge, and 
his ability to apply teaching materials to 
learning situations that matter. These 
are the real qualifications for good teach- 
ing. Nothing can supplant them, and, al- 
though it is a good thing to require cred- 
its in professional education courses as a 
measure of training, without the real 
qualifications advanced credits and ad- 
vanced degrees are meaningless. 

Although there is continual improve- 
ment, teacher-training institutions cer- 
tainly can do much more than they are 
doing. Particularly is there need for a 
closer relationship between colleges of 
liberal arts and colleges of education in 
universities. Specifically, English teachers 
in liberal arts colleges must not stand 
aloof in relation to teachers in training 
concerned with English education. How 
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dull it is to hear pure teachers of English 
scoff at methods courses! They are for 
content. Good! I am not speaking amiss 
when I suggest that more solid content in 
teachers’ colleges and better methods in 
liberal arts colleges would go a long way 
toward solving the dilemma of the young 
high school teacher of English in the 
making. 

The teacher of English needs to go on 
the offensive for a change. His responsi- 
bility is no mean one. It is one that must 
be made crystal clear to public, educa- 
tional administrator, and college alike. 
“We are the music makers; we are the 
dreamer of dreams’’; and we are the bul- 
wark of education, and we are a vital 
force in United States democracy. We 
must acquire the ability to assimilate 
new resources for teaching and not pas- 
sively sit by while social studies, for ex- 
ample, takes the lead in utilizing our 
contemporary history, events, and insti- 
tutions, while we relegate our efforts to a 
scientific study of language and the pro- 
motion of fiction and poetry. We need to 
join with other departments in promot- 
ing integrated studies based upon worth- 
while experiences for children and youth. 
We must stop the foolish practice of 
calling on all teachers to help us to im- 
press upon all pupils the values of Eng- 
lish by setting aside Good English Week 
in our schools. Their job is not to help 
us. Our job is to help them. In this good 
sense, English supplements the work of 
all teachers. 

But we must never forget that there 
is an area of experience that English 
and English alone can provide. I am now 
speaking about the humanizing effects of 
literature. All too frequently, literature 
is a dull experience for pupils. The 


3 The following discussion has been influenced 
by The Teaching of English in England (London: 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1919). 
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practical everyday sort of English teach- 
ing—speech, oral and written composi- 
tion, grammar and usage, the mechanics 
of style, and the stolid treatment of 
authors—is concerned with the science of 
the teaching of English. 

We must distinguish sharply between 
the teaching of language and the teach- 
ing of literature. Language is susceptive 
to the scientific treatment. Literature is 
not. Too many of us fail to understand 
this fact. The scientific treatment, when 
applied to literature, calls for results that 
can be measured, and so an examination 
system designed to measure reading 
ability, accumulated information, and 
biographical details about lives of au- 
thors is considered the backbone of ap- 
preciation. Absurd! Book reviews, de- 
signed to measure honesty as much as in- 
formation, are usually lifeless, dull, and 
uninteresting—‘‘the product of sad- 
hearted and mean-spirited pupils’ who 
are subjected to the scientific treatment 
of literature. If literature is not a 
pleasure and a delight, a meeting of 
minds, a philosophical challenge, a 
spiritual force, it is a failure. Literature 
is an art and must be treated as an art. 

Literature in school is considered in 
two ways: books for general reading and 
books for study. I believe that teachers 
of English are making a grave error if 
they do not share pupil time with other 
teachers in the general-reading or out- 
side-reading program. General reading 
must become a condition of school life; 
it must not remain in the category of 
English requirements. Books for study 
should be selected in the light of their 
appeal to pupil emotion and intellectual 
maturity, their cultural heritage, and 
teacher interest. Regardless of the talk 
about the importance of the child, we 
cannot, if we would, divorce the teacher 
from the literature he likes. When we re- 
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strict the teacher by determining in ad- 
vance the content of his courses, especial- 
ly the literature content, we are forbid- 
ding him the use of the imaginative and 
creative qualities essential to full and 
satisfying experiences with children 
through books. 

The teaching of literature means es- 
sentially the induction of pupils into the 
channels of observation, reflection, im- 
agination, and emotion explored by disci- 
plined minds. This induction calls for cre- 
ative treatment. In the wide sense there 
is a spiritual or philosophical quality 
in every worthy selection to be studied. 
There must be a like quality in the treat- 
ment. We, whose privilege it is to intro- 
duce children to the great humanizing 
effects of novels, dramas, biographies, 
and poetry, with all the philosophy of life 
involved in them, should be constant 
students of literature ourselves, striving 
with “‘some degree of intimacy with crea- 
tive minds.”’ Our great accomplishment 
should be the ability to speak of books in 
their true spirit to our pupils. If we can 
do this, we need not fear too much the 
effects of the transitory literature in the 
form of sensationalism and comics. 

In order to realize the great possibili- 
ties inherent in literature, we must make 
a distinction between what we commonly 
call ‘‘reading”’ and what we call “‘litera- 
ture.’’ Reading is information—experi- 
ence as characterized by the almost re- 
ligious fervor with which we are ex- 
horted to teach children to read for exact 
meaning, as if the teacher of English 
were wholly responsible for providing 
that kind of experience. Absurdity, num- 
ber two! Literature is character experi- 
ence. “Its influence upon the pupil is 
subtle and powerful. For many pupils 
literature is the most varied and fruitful 
experience in their entire lives.”” We 
must then recognize that a program of 
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literature narrowly prescribed and given 
the scientific treatment is not destined 
to contribute greatly to intellectual 
growth. 

Pupils have an enormous appetite for 
information. Constantly they are close 
to lurid magazines displayed in their 
favorite drugstore. They are omnivorous 
readers of comics and, as they advance 
toward maturity, read with increasing 
interest the book of the day, the book of 
the week, and the book of the month. 
We teachers are wringing our hands in 
exasperation and frustration because the 
precautions we take against these in- 
sidious forces seem always to be defeated 
by the natural curiosity of youth. 

Sometimes I fear that our overscrupu- 
lous attitude in questions of propriety 
adds to the difficulty of the problem. 
Pupils’ curiosity cannot be effectively 
suppressed. Our responsibility is to make 
sure that “right reason and right think- 
ing’”’ are the signposts that direct our 
pupils on the road to discovery. Such 
hackneyed criticisms as “this is one of 
the most beautiful poems in the English 
language,” “you must read this; it is a 
part of your cultural heritage,”’ and “‘this 
is good for the soul’’ have yet to be 
proved influential in increasing the ap- 
preciation of literature. Condemnation, 
avoidance, and protest make a weak 
foundation for dynamic teaching. Posi- 
tive measures are necessary if we would 
introduce our student to some of the best 
that has been said and thought in the 
world. Pupils grow by what they feed on. 
We must help them to select a literature 
diet planned by the sanest of voices and 
set by the greatest observers of human 
relationships. The literature accessible is 
abundant. 

“Convention and timidity still hamper 
us in our choices.’’ We follow the pattern 
set by the editors and publishers of text- 
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books and fail to do any exploring and 
pioneering in the contemporary litera- 
ture written for the girls and boys we 
teach. We need a nice balance of the new 
and the old. We must share the new and 
the old with our pupils and make clear 
to them the importance of Browning’s 
maxim: 
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Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life for which the first was made; 

Our times are in his hand 

Who saith, a whole I planned. 

Youth shows but half; trust God; see all nor 
be afraid. 


So far I have been speaking about the 
human forces that contribute to the 
growth of the pupil. What about him? He 
is the most important material in educa- 
tion. But we must not coddle him. We 
must challenge him. Our responsibility 
is to help to release his capacity; if we are 
bewildered sometimes, so is he. For him 
we have planned multitudinous curricu- 
lum patterns from the adult point of 
view. We become so enamored of our own 
particular pet theory of organization 
that we forget that the child is the center 
of activity and stand ready to battle 
against all and sundry who attack our 
supposed sacrosanct position. This is 
particularly true of our various organ- 
izations for the teaching of grammar. Our 
confusion of tongues comes from our con- 
fusion of thought. 

An established principle is that teach- 
ing and learning begin with the interest 
of the group. Too frequently we have 
interpreted “‘group”’ as the children only. 
The group is the children on one end of 
the log and Mark Hopkins on the other; 
that is, the group is composed of children 
and teacher. The children have en- 
thusiasm, desire, and limited experience. 
The teacher has knowledge of pupil 
characteristics, social background, un- 
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derstanding of individual needs, and the 
social values basic to group conscious- 
ness. He guides them within a framework 
of desirable experiences set up in ad- 
vance, and he takes advantage of “‘on- 
the-spot planning’”’ with them within the 
framework. 

I have yet to meet a child who cannot 
learn something. Yes, I have seen chil- 
dren fail to accomplish what I had hoped 
they would accomplish. I have seen them 
weep bitter tears because they just 
couldn’t understand why the subject of 
an infinitive should be in the objective 
case; and I have observed them thrilled 
on hearing a well-turned phrase written 
by a classmate in a personal essay. I have 
seen them bewildered on a first reading 
of Walt Whitman’s “Out of the Cradle 
Endlessly Rocking”; and I have noted 
their unbounded joy in participating in 
the poetry of a developing double reverse 
from a single wing formation. I have seen 
Hans Kohn write much above their 
heads on race conflict in Volume XIII, 
pages 36-41, of the Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences; and I have seen John R. 
Tunis write deeply into their pulsing 
hearts on race conflict in his excellent 
story, All-American. I have seen enough 
to know that every pupil is a child of 
dignity and that the materials we select 
to bolster his ego and develop his under- 
standing must be within the range of his 
ability to assimilate. 

The NCTE, through its Curriculum 
Commission and the subcommittees of 
the commission, is studying American 
children, youths, and adults in relation 
to their culture and their culture in rela- 
tion to them. This process of interaction 
bids fair to produce worth-while sugges- 
tions for improving the teaching of Eng- 
lish. To put the suggestions into effect 
means that we must strive to understand 
one another within the field of the teach- 
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ing of English. There is no better way to 
summarize my remarks tonight than to 
consider the spirit of self-analysis so ably 
said by Robert Frost in “Two Tramps in 
Mud Time.” Frost found himself 
splitting wood. Two tramps came along 

_and wanted the job. Frost considered the 
day and the attitude of the lumberjacks 
and concluded: 


Nothing on either side was said, 

They knew they had but to stay their stay, 
And all their logic would fill my head: 

As if I had no right to play 
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With what was another man’s work for gain. 
My right might be love but theirs was need. 
And where the two exist in twain 

Theirs was the better right—agreed. 


But yield who will to their separation, 
My object in living is to unite 

My avocation with my vocation, 

As my two eyes make one in sight. 
Only where love and need are one, 

And the work is play for mortal stakes, 
Is the deed ever really done 

For heaven and for future’s sakes.‘ 


4 Used by permission of the publishers, Henry 
Holt and Company. 


The Converted Knight in Chaucer’ s “Wife 
of Bath’s Tale’’ 


JOSEPH P. ROPPOLO' 


Scuoxars, almost without exception, 
have treated the story told by the Wife 
of Bath in The Canterbury Tales as 
merely a fairy tale, an exemplum de- 
signed to illustrate the Wife’s belief that 
happiness in marriage can be achieved 
only if the wife is granted sovereignty. 
In studies made from this point of view, 
emphasis falls naturally and obviously 
upon the Hag, and the story is known 
generally as the story of the Loathly 
Lady. It is possible, however, that Chau- 
cer is here telling two stories simultane- 
ously—two stories which merge in sur- 
face detail but which diverge in moral 
preachment with strongly ironic effect; 
for the “Wife of Bath’s Tale” is not 
merely the account of an amazingly 
ugly woman who, by magic, becomes 
beautiful. It is also the story of the 
change which occurs in a selfish, proud, 
and morally blind knight who is taught 
to find beauty and worth in wisdom and 
purity. Through such an interpretation, 
* Tulane University. 


the Knight gains importance, scenes 
hitherto considered little more than di- 
gressions become meaningful and essen- 
tial parts of the tale as a whole, and the 
complex character of the Wife of Bath, 
already plentifully revealed in the “‘Gen- 
eral Prologue’ and in her own “Pro- 
logue,”’ is shown in consistent and appro- 
priate action. 

The Knight, then, is the major prob- 
lem here. In the search for light on his 
character, let us turn first to the scholars 
who have treated the “Wife of Bath’s 
Tale.”” From the point of view of this 
paper, these treatments fall into three 
groups: those which show almost com- 
plete disregard for the Knight; those 
which make generalizations concerning 
the Knight; and those in which some 
analysis of the Knight’s role appears. 

When the “Wife of Bath’s Tale” is ex- 
amined as merely the story of the 
Loathly Lady, there is little room for dis- 
agreement on two points: it is a fairy 
story, and it is an exemplum demonstrat- 
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ing the Wife’s thesis of sovereignty. The 
Hag and the Wife of Bath become the 
two characters of major importance, and 
the Knight is almost a mechanical in- 
strument used for purposes of plot. 
Lowes, Chute, Maynadier, Root, Le- 
gouis, and Margaret Schlauch are in ac- 
cord on these points and belong in the 
category of those critics who show almost 
complete disregard for the Knight. 
Chute summarizes this attitude: ‘The 
text of the Wife of Bath is that women 
shall have full sovereignty in marriage, 
and her delightful fairy tale is merely to 
illustrate the point.” 

In the second category—generaliza- 
tions concerning the Knight—are the 
comments of Lounsbury, Tupper, Kit- 
tredge, Patch, Curry, and Mrs. Demp- 
ster. Lounsbury, for example, in his 
Studies in Chaucer, finds the Wife’s tale 
“full of wisest observation, of keenest in- 
sight into character and motive,”’ but he 
does not discuss the characterization and 
motivation of the Knight.’ Tupper calls 
the “Wife of Bath’s Tale’”’ a “‘pride tale,” 
but his emphasis falls on the sermon on 
gentilesse rather than on the person to 
whom it is directed.* Kittredge sees the 
sermon as “a definite part of the dra- 
matic plan’’ of the tale, but he is speak- 
ing of the Wife of Bath, not the Knight, 
for he adds that “the sermon or curtain 
lecture is in perfect accord with the 


? Marchette Chute, Geoffrey Chaucer of England 
(1946), p. 278. See also John Livingston Lowes, 
Geoffrey Chaucer and the Development of His Genius 
(1934), p. 224; G. H. Maynadier, The Wife of Bath’s 
Tale, Its Sources and Analogues (1901), p. 137; Rob- 
ert Kilburn Root, The Poetry of Chaucer (1934), pp. 
238 and 241; Emile Hyacinthe Legouis, Geoffrey 
Chaucer, trans. Louis Lailavoix (1913), p. 159; and 
Margaret Schlauch, “The Marital Dilemma in the 
Wife of Bath’s Tale,” PMLA, LXI (1946), 418. 

3Thomas R. Lounsbuty, Studies in Chaucer 
(1892), III, 417-18. 

4 Frederick Tupper, “Chaucer and the Seven 
Deadly Sins,” PMLA, XXIX (1914), 100-101. 
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Speculum, XX (1945), 49- 


worthy Wife’s own argumentative hab- 
its.”’>’ Mrs. Dempster seems to sense an 
emphasis on the Knight’s character in 
the sermon, but she dismisses it as un- 
warranted: the Hag is trying to prove 
that she belongs in the ranks of the truly 
noble; ‘‘with the Knight’s nobility, true 
or false, she should not be more con- 
cerned than with his being or not being 
rich,’ Mrs. Dempster concludes.® 
Among those who give some analysis 
of the Knight’s role are Kenyon, Coff- 
man, and Huppé. Kenyon, in his discus- 
sion of the word “‘thy”’ in the sermon, 
comes close to giving the Knight his due. 
He argues that the Lady is making “a 
telling personal application” to the 
Knight, for “the matter of rank was the 
most important of the Knight’s objec- 
tions.”’? Coffman goes a little further. 
Through the sermon, he says, “‘the base- 
ness of the Knight’s act, by implication, 
becomes apparent.”’* Huppé, in a recent 
article concentrated on the rape scene, 
does much to focus attention on the 
Knight, but he is limited by his subject. 
He is concerned with the Knight’s “inner 
convictions” on the question of sov- 
ereignty, and he argues that the answer 
to the Queen’s question, supplied by the 
Loathly Lady, is not sufficient to change 
the Knight’s character. “That is why,” 
he says, “in the logic of the Wife’s ex- 
emplum the setting of the dilemma by 


5’ George Lyman Kittredge, Chaucer and His 
Poetry (1920), p. 25. 

®Germaine Dempster, “ “Thy Gentillesse’ in 
Wife of Bath’s Tale, D 1159-62,” MLN, LVII 
(1942), 173. See also Howard Rollin Patch, On Re- 
reading Chaucer (1939), p. 223, and Walter Clyde 
Curry, Chaucer and the Medieval Sciences (1926), p. 
113, and “More about Chaucer’s Wife of Bath,” 
PMLA, XXXVII (1922), 49. 
“ 7John S. Kenyon, “Wife of Bath’s Tale 1159- 
62,” MLN, LIV (1939), 135-36. 

® George R. Coffman, “Chaucer and Courtly 
Love, Once More—‘The Wife of Bath’s Tale,’ ” 
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the loathly lady becomes necessary; 
when the Knight . . . admits from within 
himself the sovereignty of women—then 
and only then is he truly blessed.’’? Im- 
plied here are some of the arguments 
which will be discussed later in a detailed 
analysis of the “Wife of Bath’s Tale’ 
itself. 

Before turning to the tale, however, 
let us look briefly at analogues gathered 
for it. These analogues, we shall see, tend 
to minimize the Knight’s importance in 
that they do not exhibit his conversion. 
Because of the faery elements and the 
setting in King Arthur’s court, a Celtic 
origin in an Irish folk tale has been 
claimed for Chaucer’s story.*®? The Chau- 
cer Society published numerous ana- 
logues, but only three combine the story 
of the Loathly Lady with the story of the 
man whose life depends on the correct 
answer to a question. These three are 
Gower’s “Tale of Florent’”’ and two bal- 
lads, “The Marriage of Sir Gawaine”’ and 
“The Weddynge of Sir Gawen and Dame 
Ragnell.’’* In Gower’s tale the motive 
for the quest is blood-revenge for a mur- 
der. In the two ballads King Arthur is in 
danger, and Gawaine becomes involved 
with the Loathly Lady in his attempts to 
save the life of his sovereign. In all three 
analogues the aura of enchantment is 
stronger than it is in Chaucer’s story; in 
all three a stepmother’s curse is respon- 
sible for the Loathly Lady’s hideousness; 
and in all three the Lady’s recovery of 
her natural youth and beauty is con- 


* Bernard F. Huppé, “Rape and Woman’s Sov- 
ereignty in the Wife of Bath’s Tale,” MLN, LXIII 
(1948), 381. 

© Robert Dudley French, A Chaucer Handbook 
(1947), p. 279. See also Lowes, op. cit., p. 225, and 
W. W. Skeat, Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer 
(1894-97), V, 313- 

™ French, op. cit., p. 279, and W. F. Bryan and 
Germaine Dempster (eds.), Sources and Analogues of 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales (1941), pp. 223-64. 
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tingent upon her marriage to a perfect 
knight who will give her love and sov- 
ereignty. 

It is obvious that Chaucer’s story does 
not parallel the analogues closely. Chau- 
cer has made extensive changes, and fre- 
quently the change clearly affects the 
character and motivation of the Knight. 
In the three analogues the reasons for 
which a perfect knight embarks upon a 
quest are altruistic rather than personal; 
in Chaucer’s tale the Knight is a rapist 
who is sent upon a quest in order to save 
his own life. In the analogues the knight 
marries the Loathly Lady willingly; in 
Chaucer’s tale the Knight marries the 
Hag unwillingly and behaves ungracious- 
ly toward her. Chaucer makes King Ar- 
thur a minor character and does not in- 
clude a stepmother’s curse. Also, Chau- 
cer obviously plays down the faery ele- 
ment. As Lounsbury points out, “Chau- 
cer gives in fact such an air of verisimili- 
tude that we accept all the impossibili- 
ties as occurrences naturally to be ex- 
pected.”’* The only definite supernatural 
elements are the Wife’s opening mention 
of “fayerye’’’s (859) in the days of King 
Arthur (a satiric thrust at the Friar), the 
disappearance of the four and twenty 
“and yet mo”’ (992) dancing ladies in the 
forest, the Hag’s knowledge of the 
Knight’s quest, and the transformation 
of the Loathly Lady at the end of the 
story. 

Thus, though scholars have treated the 
story as a fairy-tale exemplum, compari- 
son of Chaucer’s version with its ana- 
logues shows that he actually subordi- 
nated the supernatural. We must, there- 


12 Op. cit., III, 340. 


"3 Middle English quotations are from F. N. 
Robinson’s edition of The Complete Works of Geof- 
frey Chaucer (1933). J. M. Manly and Edith Rick- 
ert’s The Text of the Canterbury Tales (1940) shows 
no important differences. 
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fore, choose between two possible critical 
conclusions: either Chaucer, in retelling 
the story of the Loathly Lady, failed, be- 
cause of omissions and interpolations, to 
tell a tightly woven, compact, and skil- 
ful tale, or Chaucer made selective use of 
the elements of the older stories in telling 
a story of his own, in which all the ele- 
ments have a place, even such elements 
as the initial rape scene, the Midas story, 
and the sermon on gentilesse. Many crit- 
ics hold the former view. For example, 
Sedgwick describes the Hag’s sermon on 
the essentials of a gentleman as not per- 
tinent and says that “the story is hardly 
in keeping with what we know” of the 
Wife." Kittredge calls the Wife’s tale an 
“episodical romance’’ and argues that 
Chaucer digressed in pausing to tell the 
tale of Midas’ ears instead of making a 
simple allusion to it."* However, in ac- 
cepting the second alternative, our pur- 
pose here is to shift emphasis from the 
Loathly Lady to the Knight and thus to 
show the functional nature of the so- 
called digressions and inconsistencies in 
the story. 

First of all, we note that the Knight is 
morally corrupt or, at best, youthfully 
blind and not at all typical of the 
Knights of the Round Table, as exempli- 
fied by King Arthur and Gawaine. The 
opening scene, in which the Knight finds 
a maiden walking all alone and rapes her 
“by verray force’’ (888), reveals him as 
selfish and lustful, a man easily aroused 
by-surface beauty and determined to sat- 
isfy his lusts without consideration of the 
cost to his victim or to himself. Courtly 
love interpretations of this scene are not 
necessarily destroyed if we accept it as 
character revelation. It may perhaps be 
true that under the courtly love system 

™ Henry Dwight Sedgwick, Dan Chaucer (1934), 
PP. 292, 293. 

45 Kittredge, op. cit., pp. 17, 23. 
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knights had no great regard for the chas- 
tity of peasant girls, but it should be 
pointed out also that nowhere does Chau- 
cer say that the girl is a peasant; he 
stresses instead the fact that the Knight 
belongs to the court of King Arthur, a 
court noted for its kindness to a/] women, 
and he makes it clear that the Knight 
committed a crime for which he must pay 
with his life.** It becomes apparent, too, 
that Chaucer means to center attention 
on the Knight, for he dismisses the 
maiden, although in some of the ana- 
logues she is a beautiful girl who becomes 
the Loathly Lady and the heroine. 

That the Knight is a favorite with the 
ladies, who know and condone his faults, 
is evident immediately after the opening 
scene. It is the Queen who intercedes for 
the Knight—the Queen and “othere 
ladyes mo’’ (894)—and the pleas con- 
tinue for so long a period that King 
Arthur is finally overwhelmed. When the 
Queen is granted the right to decide 
whether the Knight shall live or die, she 
is so pleased that she thanks the King 
“with al hir myght”’ (899). Even the task 
which the Queen assigns to the erring 
Knight is appropriate: to discover what 
thing it is that women most desire is ex- 
actly the right project to remove some of 
the conceit from a male who perhaps be- 
lieved himself to be the answer to that 
question. The question is also evidence of 
the Queen’s regard for the Knight: the 
task is neither fearful nor bloody but 
may well be woman’s chastisement of the 
rogue male. It is true that, should he fail 
in the quest, the Knight must forfeit his 
life; but the problem does not arise. The 
seriousness of the quest is important for 

© For varying arguments on the problem raised 
here see Coffman, op. cit., pp. 44-45, 46; Huppé, op. 
cit., pp. 379, 380; Patch, op. cit., pp. 221-22; Fred- 
erick Tupper, Types of Society in Medieval Literature 
(1926), p. 157; and C. S. Lewis, The Allegory of Love 
(1936), P. 35- 
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suspense and serves also to reveal more 
facets of the Knight’s character. That he 
places great value upon his life is shown 
by the earnestness with which he seeks 
the answer to the Queen’s question; that 
he values life above honor is shown in his 
dealings with the Loathly Lady. He 
promises the Hag anything if she will 
show him how to save himself; then, once 
saved, he begs for release from his prom- 
ise. When the Hag reminds him that he 
pledged himself to marry her, he cries 
out: “Allas! and weylawey! /I woot 
right wel that swich was my biheste. / 
For Goddess love, as chees a newe re- 
queste! / Taak al my good, and lat my 
body go” (1058-61). The Hag is ada- 
mant, and the Knight is literally forced 
to marry her. At no point, though, does 
he show resignation or courtesy or even 
the sportsmanship of a good loser. His 
reaction to the Hag before the wedding, 
when she asserts that all she desires is to 
be his wife and his love, is violent and 
cruel. ““My love?” he says, “nay, my 
dampnacioun! / Allas! that any of my 
nacioun / Sholde evere so foule dis- 
paraged be!”’ (1067-69). The marriage is 
private, and the Knight “al day after 
hidde hym as an owle, / So wo was hym, 
his wyf looked so foule’’ (1081-82). On 
the wedding night so great is the wound 
to the Knight’s vanity that he not only 
ignores his marital duties but even chides 
the Lady brutally for being loathly, old, 
and of “‘so lough a kynde”’ (1100-1101). 

Up to this point, the Knight’s char- 
acter is anything but admirable. To de- 
serve the coming happy ending, the 
Knight must change. Actually, he does 
change; but there is no magic. The 
change is brought about by the Loathly 
Lady’s lecture on true gentilesse. She 
points out forcefully that true gentilesse 
comes from Christ and is an attribute not 
of the nobly born alone but of any person 
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who lives properly. She shows that pov- 
erty and low caste are not necessarily a 
disgrace but may, on the contrary, en- 
gender rich virtues; and she even argues 
that age and ugliness may be guardians 
of purity and therefore blessed. These 
Boethian arguments are the Hag’s de- 
fense of herself; they are also her attack 
upon the characteristics which keep the 
Knight from being truly noble. Their 
prime purpose is to work a sort of magic 
in the Knight, to transform him; and the 
magic is potent. Root comments: “We 
are held captive by the spell of [the 
Lady’s] poetry, and at the conclusion of 
the speech are not surprised to find that 
the speaker is of wondrous beauty.’’?” If 
such magic has the power to charm the 
reader, why should it not charm the 
Knight? 

It is perhaps surprising that the im- 
patient, discourteous, and unhappy 
Knight listened to the Lady’s long lec- 
ture, but Chaucer gives ample motiva- 
tion for alert attention: the Lady, before 
she begins the sermon, has made clear 
that she “koude amende al this” —f the 
Knight will listen to her (1106-7). The 
Knight certainly wishes to hear any pos- 
sible way out of his unfortunate mar- 
riage. Perhaps he continues to listen be- 
cause the sermon makes sense, and what 
he hears demolishes every objection he 
has to his new wife. At any rate, he is 
converted. At this point the fairy-ex- 
emplum element returns; the Lady gives 
the Knight his choice of having her old 
and ugly but faithful, or young and fair 
and perhaps unfaithful—a Chaucerian 
change of the older dilemma, again em- 
phasizing character. The Knight’s an- 
swer has been interpreted by some as 
sarcasm, but as sarcasm its effect is less- 
ened by the Knight’s deliberation. The 
Knight thinks his problem over care- 

17 Op. cit., p. 244. 
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fully, seeking a way out. “But atte laste 
he seyde in this manere: / ‘My lady and 
my love, and wyf so deere, / I put me in 
youre wise governance; / Cheseth youre- 
self...” (1229-32). ““My lady and my 
love, and wife so dear . . .’’: these are the 
terms he applies to the Loathly Lady 
after her sermon on gentilesse and before 
her transformation. It is important to 
note that not until she is assured of sov- 
ereignty does the Lady say she will be 
young, fair, and true; and not until his 
conversion is complete does the Knight 
perform the symbolic act of drawing 
aside the curtains to let in light which re- 
veals that the Lady is in truth young and 
fair. 

Through this emphasis on the Knight’s 
importance in the Wife’s “Tale,”’ two 
major problems have been solved. First, 
the rape scene is now meaningful in two 
respects: the Knight’s character is re- 
vealed, and also in this scene the Wife of 
Bath takes the first long step toward 
demonstrating her thesis that sover- 
eignty should rest with the wife, for rape 
necessitates domination, and certainly it 
is a crime against female sovereignty. 
Fittingly, the punishment for this crime 
is determined by the Queen, who in this 
instance dominates her husband. Second, 
according to this interpretation, the ser- 
mon on gentilesse is not a digression; 
rather it is the turning point of the story. 
As a result of the sermon, the Knight is 
converted; and through the sermon the 
transformation of the Loathly Lady be- 
comes double-edged. The Hag’s change 
may be magical, necessary to the hap- 


‘py ending of a fairy story; or perhaps 


the change occurs only in the mind of the 
Knight: with his new vision, the same 
Lady who seemed foul and old and of 
“low kynde’”’ is, in her wisdom and faith 
and purity, young and beautiful and 
worthy of his love. 
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Two other problems remain. Is the 
Midas story unskilful interpolation, or 
does it serve a vital purpose? And does 
the stressing of women’s sovereignty 
throughout the Wife’s tale negate the 
possibility that the change in the Knight 
is of importance, or can it be shown that 
both the sovereignty of women and the 
conversion of the Knight are vital ele- 
ments of the story that Chaucer wished 
to tell? 

It becomes essential here, in consider- 
ing these two problems, to emphasize the 
fact that not Chaucer but the Wife of 
Bath tells the tale of the Loathly Lady. 
Through the “‘Tale,’’ Chaucer is skilfully 
continuing the process of character reve- 
lation that was begun in the Wife’s “‘Pro- 
logue.”’ It will be remembered that the 
Wife has had opportunity to learn many 
beautiful and delicate tales and many 
wise and learned stories and arguments 
from her fifth husband, the cleric. She 
likes, remembers, and uses them; but she 
is not above altering a story for her own 
purposes, as the so-called Midas digres- 
sion shows. Chaucer knew, certainly, 
that in Ovid’s story it was Midas’ barber 
who whispered the secret of Midas’ ears 
to a hole in the ground. To demonstrate 
woman’s inability to keep a secret, Ali- 
soun changes the barber into a woman, 
Midas’ wife.** Here we clearly see that 
the Wife of Bath knows the old tales and 
will alter them for her own purposes. 
May she not also alter the story of the 
Knight and the Loathly Lady to suit her 
own purposes, to demonstrate her theme 

8 The Midas story may be found in Ovid’s Meta- 
mor phoses xi, and it is quoted in Sources and Ana- 
logues, p. 265. Skeat comments that Chaucer “seems 
to have purposely altered the story” and that 
“Chaucer’s version is an improved one” (op. cit., 
p. 317). Root suggests that the Wife of Bath learned 
the Midas story “doubtlessly from husband number 
five” (op. cit., p. 242), and Edgar Finley Shannon, in 


Chaucer and the Roman Poets (1929), pp. 318-109, 
speculates that it was Jankin who changed the story. 
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that sovereignty should rest with the 
wife? The abrupt termination of the 
Midas story (“If you want the rest of it, 
read Ovid,”’ the Wife of Bath says [981- 
82]) shows us that Chaucer realizes that 
the remainder of the story is not per- 
tinent; it would, in fact, constitute a real 
digression, but that part of the Midas 
story which is included serves a real pur- 
pose in the whole tale. 

Knowing that Alisoun will alter de- 
tails of a story to achieve her own ends, 
and that she tells her tale to demonstrate 
that women should have sovereignty 
over their husbands, we expect her to 
reveal her bias in the moral of the 
Loathly Lady story, even if she com- 
pletely misses or submerges the true 
moral. She does just that. Sovereignty 
becomes her principal point, and she 
demonstrates it consistently in the rape 
scene, through the Queen’s actions, and 
through the Loathly Lady. Submerged, 
but visible, is the Knight’s story, which 


points a different moral: that true gen- 
tilesse comes from God alone and brings 
with it an awareness of moral worth and 
beauty. We should not fail to note the 
ironic fact that the Wife of Bath cannot 
qualify under her own definition of gen- 
tilesse. 

The present analysis of the ‘Wife of 
Bath’s Tale’’ does not exclude the gen- 
erally accepted interpretations. The tale 
is a fairy story, it is an exemplum, and it 
does demonstrate the Wife’s thesis on 
sovereignty. My only claim here is that 
another layer of meaning exists in the 
“Tale,’”’ for, in addition to the story of 
the Loathly Lady, we have found the 
story of the Converted Knight. And this 
new emphasis on the Knight should not 
surprise us, for Alisoun herself speaks of 
him as the character “‘of which my tale is 


specially” (983).”? 


19T am indebted to Professor R. M. Lumiansky 
for assistance in preparing this paper. 


The Early Critical Work of T. 8. Eliot 
An Assessment 
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RUTH C. 


Now that some thirty years of contro- 
versy have passed, it is possible to con- 
sider the early critical work of T. S. Eliot 
in fair perspective and to attempt an as- 
sessment both of its values and of its 
limitations. Though the uncollected es- 
says and the later collected essays have 
their importance, the major influence 
stems from the handful of essays pub- 
lished in 1920 as The Sacred Wood and 
the three critiques collected in 1924 un- 
der the title Homage to John Dryden. 
t Wellesley College. 


These two small volumes brought much 
that was new to English criticism and 
contained all of Eliot’s significant con- 
tributions to critical theory. By the early 
thirties they had been widely read, stud- 
ied, and quoted. In view of the subse- 
quent fame of this early criticism, its lim- 
itations may appear surprising. And, in 
view of its limitations, its influence has 
been extraordinary. 

When The Sacred Wood appeared in 
1920, neohumanism was well under way. 
Rousseau and Romanticism had been pub- 
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lished the previous year, and literature 
was being reassessed in terms of its 
moral values. Those who felt that Profes- 
sor Babbitt and his confreres were ap- 
plying nonliterary standards presently 
discovered with satisfaction Eliot’s es- 
says on “The Perfect Critic’ and “Im- 
perfect Critics.”’ Here was a brilliant 
young poet of the new poetic era saying 
with vigorous emphasis that the critic 
ought to be interested primarily in art, 
not in morals. Nor was this the only way 
in which his work was refreshing. His 
practical criticism made use of a stimu- 
lating new approach. 

For Eliot in his early days had one 
main preoccupation, the analysis of 
“tone.’’ In some cases he meant by 
“tone’’ the special effects produced by 
versification and the handling of sound. 
More often he meant feeling-tone. What 
is the particular tone of a given writer’s 
work, of a given play or poem, of a given 
school of poetry? And how is it to be ac- 
counted for? What special mode of sensi- 
bility creates it, what technical devices 
achieve it? This is a much more special- 
ized approach than has been usual with 
important critics and was probably in- 
spired by Eliot’s favorite critic, Remy de 
Gourmont, who made much use of the 
term sensibilité. Eliot was able to make 
this sort of analysis superbly well and to 
show a whole generation what illumina- 
tion could come from a study of tone and 
mode of sensibility. 

In all his critiques Eliot’s interest in 
tone and sensibility was accompanied by 
an interest in technique which was con- 
vincingly an interest in the work of art 
for its own sake. And many of the analy- 
ses were buttressed by a skilful use of il- 
lustrative quotations which somehow 
seemed to bring the whole text before the 
eyes of the reader. 

To be sure, this new approach to criti- 
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cism was extremely narrow in scope, just 
as narrow in one way as was the ap- 
proach of the New Humanism in another. 
For a hundred years it had been a com- 
monplace of critical theory that the crit- 
ic’s first duty was to decide what the au- 
thor was trying to create, to convey. But 
to Eliot the author’s intention was of no 
concern; it seemed not to enter the range 
of his vision at all. Nor in his early work 
did he ordinarily discuss theme, idea, 
central situation. In all this he was more 
narrow than that other very recent an- 
cestor of contemporary criticism, I. A. 
Richards. Richards taught that in con- 
sidering a poem one must consider four 
kinds of meaning: the “plain sense’; the 
emotion expressed; the tone, that is, the 
author’s attitude toward the listener; 
and the author’s intention or purpose. 
While Eliot used the word “tone” in a 
less specialized way, he ignored almost 
completely the plain sense, the emotion, 
and the author’s intention. In short, val- 
uable as Eliot’s critical approach may be, 
if the modern world had no other it 
would be poor indeed. But the lively crit- 
ical minds of the present day have 
learned from many, and one valuable 
addition to their array of interests is an 
interest in tone. It is true also that there 
is a tendency among some critics to dis- 
regard such aspects of a literary work as 
its plain sense and its author’s intention; 
and for this Eliot must bear a share of the 
responsibility. 


Eliot’s handful of critiques has been 
widely influential in another way: in set- 
ting up a new standard of judgment for 
poetry. While making on the one hand a 
declaration of faith in the “‘tradition,’’ he 
delivered, as even the common reader 
knows, a series of blows at all English 
poetry since John Donne. According to 
Eliot, English poetry reached its peak in 
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the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries and has been deteriorating ever 
since. There are two aspects of this the- 
ory which are important here: the rea- 
sons which Eliot assigns for the change 
and the revision of the poetic hierarchy 
which resulted from his evaluations. 


Elizabethan and Jacobean poets were 
superior to later poets, Eliot believes, be- 
cause of their refined and complicated 
mode of sensibility. They thought 
through the senses, and they felt their 
thought. Later poets did not have that 
gift; their sensibility was more crude. 
For a “dissociation of sensibility” had 
set in at the time of Milton and Dryden 
and continued progressively through the 
next two centuries. Those contemporary 
critics who have adopted Eliot’s striking 
phrase use “dissociation of sensibility”’ in 
a figurative rather than a literal sense, 
but Eliot apparently meant it literally. 
When he says that the poets of the Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean periods “had a 
quality of sensuous thought, or of think- 
ing through the senses, or of the senses 
thinking,’ and speaks of their “mecha- 
nism of sensibility which could devour 
any kind of experience,” he seems to 
have meant that the physical nervous 
system was involved. In the essay on 
Massinger he writes: 


To say that an involved style is necessarily a 
bad style would be preposterous. But such a 
style should follow the involutions of a mode of 
perceiving, registering, and digesting impres- 
sions which is also involved. It is to be feared 
that the feeling of Massinger is simple and over- 
laid with received ideas. Had Massinger had a 
nervous system as refined as that of Middleton, 
Tourneur, Webster, or Ford, his style would be a 
triumph. [Italics mine.] 


Earlier in that same essay Eliot has indi- 
cated that an actual development of the 
senses is implied by the style which he 
praises: 
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These lines of Tourneur and of Middleton ex- 
hibit that perpetual slight alteration of lan- 
guage, words perpetually juxtaposed in new and 
sudden combinations, meanings perpetually 
eingeschachtelt into meanings, which evidences 
a very high development of the senses. 


Similarly, in the next paragraph he 
speaks of the “decay of the senses” which 
followed after the early seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

The relation of a poet’s sensory and 
nervous equipment to his poetry is, of 
course, a common subject of speculation. 
Presumably, however, no one takes seri- 
ously the idea of an actual deterioration 
in the nervous systems of successive Eng- 
lish poets or of the English people. The 
contemporary critics who have picked up 
the idea of a “unification” of sensibility 
from Eliot interpret the phrase figura- 
tively to describe a poetic habit of 
thought held to be peculiarly valuable. 

The most important aspect of Eliot’s 
revision of literary history is in fact just 
here: the aesthetic standard implied by 
his conception of the true poetic sensibil- 
ity. Elizabethan and Jacobean poets are 
superior, his argument runs, because they 
appeal simultaneously to thought, feel- 
ing, and the senses. That is surely the 
meaning which may be adduced from 
such metaphorical statements as “They 
felt their thought as directly as the odor 
of a rose,’”’ or such pronouncements as 
“In Chapman especially there is a direct 
sensuous apprehension of thought, or a 
recreation of thought into feeling.”’ 

And what does this standard imply, 
this prescribed combination of thought, 
emotion, and the senses? How does Mil- 
ton, for instance, fall short of meeting 
these demands? Eliot, even in his 
younger days, could hardly have denied 
the intellect back of Paradise Lost, or the 
religious fervor which pulses through it, 
or the auditory values of the lines. The 
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poem, in fact, does appeal to the intel- 
lect, the feeling, and the senses. But it is 
true that the individual phrases are not 
so sharp in texture as those of the Meta- 
physicals. The intellect is visible on the 
large scale rather than the small—in the 
architectonics, the theological and psy- 
chological implications of the whole, 
rather than in the manifold implications 
of a single line. The feeling-tone varies 
from large unit to large unit rather than 
from phrase to phrase or even from word 
to word as in Donne. In short, while Mil- 
ton’s great epic is immensely complex 
poetry, it does not fit the standard of 
complexity within the small unit, the 
standard of thought, feeling, and the 
senses simultaneously engaged in sharp 
tension within the single line. 

Eliot’s description of a particular vari- 
ety of wit in the essay on Marvell has the 
same implications. This sort of wit, in 
which levity allies itself with seriousness, 
is particularly valuable because it is 
many-faceted. 

It is not cynicism, though it has a kind of 
toughness which may be confused with cynicism 
by the tender minded. It is confused with erudi- 
tion because it belongs to an educated mind, 
rich in generations of experience. It involves, 
probably, a recognition, implicit in the expres- 
sion of every experience, of other kinds of ex- 
perience which are possible. 


Such wit fulfils to an eminent degree, in 
fact, the demand for complexity within 
the single line. 

This idea that poetry is particularly 
valuable which has implicit within the 
single phrase or image two dissimilar 
views of experience has recently become 
widely current. Eliot cannot be said to be 
the sole influence here, for Richards in 
1924 gave a much more detailed and per- 
suasively reasoned exposition of a re- 
lated theory in chapter xxxii of Principles 
of Literary Criticism, where he sets “po- 
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etry of inclusion’”’ above “poetry of exclu- 
sion.” We may safely say, however, that 
the two streams of influence coming from 
Eliot and from Richards have contrib- 
uted to making complexity—that is, 
complexity within the small unit—a cen- 
tral interest for a brilliant group of mod- 
ern critics. Empson, proclaiming dis- 
cipleship to Richards, has spoken in his 
Seven Types of Ambiguity for “‘richness,”’ 
for “density,” for the greatest number of 
compatible or incompatible meanings ex- 
isting simultaneously within the single 
phrase or line. Ransom in his “‘ontologi- 
cal” analysis of poetry gives his prefer- 
ence to a dense “‘texture.’’ Allen Tate 
makes a demand for “tension.’’ Cleanth 
Brooks has analyzed poems in terms of 
‘frony”’ and “paradox” and, through his 
widely used textbook written with Rob- 
ert Penn Warren, has imbued the present 
college generation with a liking, not to 
say a passion, for these qualities. Com- 
plexity in the small unit has thus become 
a modern measure of good and bad in po- 
etry. One must prize the intellectual fer- 
ment, the creative excitement, which 
Eliot has had so large a share in stimulat- 
ing. One may also regret the widespread 
adoption of so doctrinaire and exclusive 
a standard. 

Another aspect of Eliot’s theory of lit- 
erary history is the constricting effect of 
his verdict as to particular poets and par- 
ticular periods. Though he has widened 
the taste of our generation considerably 
in one direction, he has narrowed it 
greatly in another. By putting the Meta- 
physical poets on a par with the Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean dramatists and by 
setting forth their virtues so strikingly, 
he has played a considerable part in rais- 
ing them to their present major status; 
and by brilliantly describing the wit of 
Andrew Marvell he has contributed to 
the current apotheosis of wit. But his 
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early condemnation, later qualified, of all 
English poetry since John Donne has 
been, we may feel, immensely harmful. 
The disparagement of Milton started a 
wave of controversy which has not yet 
subsided, even after Eliot’s ‘‘recanta- 
tion,”’ and, one may think, has caused 
Milton’s reputation to suffer undeserved- 
ly. The Victorians, too, have suffered to 
an unfortunate degree from the effects of 
Eliot’s sharp scorn. In various essays he 
dragged in illustrations gratuitously, 
choosing some of Tennyson’s poorest 
lines, for instance, and holding them up 
quite irrelevantly for comparison with 
the Metaphysical best. But it is perhaps 
the Romantics who have been left in the 
most parlous state by the awful accusa- 
tion of the decay of sensibility. For they 
received this attack at a time when the 
New Humanists had already assailed the 
ethical basis of their work. Nor are the 
New Critics, engaged in trying to find a 
new idiom for a new age, disposed to 
rescue either the Romantics or the Vic- 
torians. We must leave it to time to pro- 
duce a reassessment and show us the real 
status of the poetry of the last two cen- 
turies. 


Besides these large and sweeping ef- 
fects on taste and judgment, Eliot’s criti- 
cal theorizing has had a more specific 
influence in giving currency to certain 
aesthetic doctrines. In particular, his use 
of the phrase “objective correlative” has 
added a new term to our critical vocabu- 
lary. Eliot’s own explanation of the 
phrase is rather difficult to follow. In the 
essay on Hamlet he gives us a definition: 


The only way of expressing emotion in the 
form of art is by finding an “objective correla- 
tive’’; in other words, a set of objects, a situa- 
tion, a chain of events which shall be the for- 
mula of that particular emotion; such that when 
the external facts, which must terminate in sen- 
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sory experience, are given, the emotion is im- 
mediately evoked. 


In other words, a particular emotion— 
the artist’s or perhaps the dramatic char- 
acter’s—is to be expressed by a set of ob- 
jective symbols which will evoke the 
same emotion in the reader. The illustra- 
tion which follows is in terms of the 
dramatic character: 

If you examine any of Shakespeare’s more 
successful tragedies, you will find this exact 
equivalence; you will find that the state of mind 
of Lady Macbeth walking in her sleep has been 
communicated to you by a skilful accumulation 
of imagined sensory impressions. 


The implication would seem to be that 
the author wishes to arouse in the reader 
the exact emotion felt by the character— 
which is seldom, strictly speaking, the 
case. 

But the argument becomes much more 
involved. Hamlet’s emotion, Eliot says, 
is in excess of the facts as they appear... . 
Hamlet is up against the difficulty that his 
mother is not an adequate equivalent for it; his 
disgust envelops and exceeds her. It is thus a 
feeling which he cannot understand; he cannot 
objectify it, and it therefore remains to poison 
life and obstruct action. 


Hamlet’s extreme wretchedness is here 
shown to arise from the fact that there is 
no obiective equivalence between his 
emotion and its cause and that there can 
therefore be no objective equivalence be- 
tween his emotion and its expression. 
Hamlet’s creator is said to be in the same 
unhappy situation. He has been gripped 
by some feeling which he could not un- 
derstand, some “‘intense feeling, ecstatic 
or terrible, without an object or exceed- 
ing its object.”’ Any attempt to express 
such an emotion is doomed to fail; hence 
the play Hamlet is inevitably an artistic 
failure. It is not—such is the implica- 
tion—the “objective correlative” to 
Shakespeare’s obscure emotion. 
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Thus in one paragraph the “objective 
correlative” has been equated by impli- 
cation with the reader’s emotion, the 
character’s emotion, the artist’s emotion. 
As a matter of fact, these three emotions 
could never possibly be the same. And 
yet the term “objective correlative’ has 
proved useful, for it constitutes a con- 
venient shorthand by which to say that 
the artist must find the exact word, 
phrase, image, rhythm, situation, through 
which to express whatever emotion he 
wishes to express and to arouse whatever 
emotion he wishes to arouse. 

Another aesthetic concept brought to 
our attention by Eliot is the interdepend- 
ence of style and sensibility. This sounds 
like a romantic emphasis on art as an ex- 
pression of the author’s personality, but 
it is not so. Eliot speaks seldom of the 
sensibility of an individual; rather of the 
sensibility of an age or of a given school 
of poets. As the sensibility alters, so the 
versification, the language, alter; as the 
versification, the language, expand their 
resources, the sensibility expands in like 
measure. Thus in the development of 
English blank verse in the Renaissance 
“a progressive refinement in the percep- 
tion of the variation of feeling’ went 
hand in hand with “a progressive elabo- 
ration of the means of expressing these 
variations,’’ each gain helping to produce 
the other. This concept would seem to be 
a subtle and stimulating combination of 
two familiar ideas: “‘The style is the 
man”’ and “‘Form and content are one.”’ 

Another doctrine of which we often 
hear today bears Eliot’s stamp, that of 
the impersonal nature of art. Here again 
it is hard to know exactly what Eliot 
meant by “this Impersonal theory,”’ as 
he calls it. Is he merely putting emphasis 
on a universally accepted bit of aesthetic 
doctrine that the poet should not give us 
his experience raw, a mere cry from the 
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heart, but should transmute it into a 
work of artistry? Or does he mean some- 
thing much more stringent? From his 
phrasing, it would seem the latter. The 
theory is expounded in “Tradition and 
the Individual Talent,”’ one of his earliest 
essays and perhaps his least logical. “The 
more perfect the artist,” he says, “the 
more completely separate in him will be 
the man who suffers and the mind which 
creates.’’ He pictures the artist as sur- 
rendering himself to the past, to the tra- 
dition: 

What is to be insisted on is that the poet 

must develop or procure the consciousness of 
the past and that he should continue to develop 
this consciousness of the past throughout his 
career. What happens is a continual surrender of 
himself as he is at the moment to something 
which is more valuable. The progress of an 
artist is a continual self-sacrifice, a continual 
extinction of personality. 
“Extinction of personality” is a strong 
phrase. Does Eliot mean that the artist 
must not in any way let his own personal- 
ity show through his work? But this is 
impossible. Or perhaps he means that the 
artist should not write about his own ex- 
perience unless he can so transmute it 
that no trace of the personal remains? 
That would, however, expunge from the 
rolls much real art, including most Meta- 
physical poetry. The reader may take his 
choice: either Eliot means something 
quite ordinary here, which no one would 
dream of disputing; or he means some- 
thing quite unacceptable. 

It would be interesting to pass on into 
Eliot’s later literary criticism and con- 
sider the changes we find there: the ethi- 
cal concern which informs it; the growing 
interest in situation, theme, idea, au- 
thor’s intention; the very great diminu- 
tion of illustrative quotation and of criti- 
cal theorizing; the recantation of some of 
the early views, such as the early dis- 
paragement of Milton; the frequent ex- 
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cursions into political and religious the- 
ory. But that would be to pass beyond 
the bounds of this study. Here we must 
stop and make our final assessment. 
How valuable may we consider Eliot’s 
contribution to our critical thinking? 
Valuable, certainly. He has stimulated 
many critical minds and contributed 
markedly to the intellectual ferment of 
our generation. He introduced a new and 
illuminating emphasis on tone and sensi- 
bility. He gave us a number of brilliant 
insights into the work of individual au- 
thors and periods. But when more time 
has passed and the backward look 
searches more keenly, it may be seen also 


that his early criticism is surprisingly 
narrow in scope and that a good deal of 
his critical theorizing is confused or am- 
biguous. Particularly it may be seen that 
he has done a disservice to artistic taste 
by teaching the.impressionable and even 
the less impressionable to look patroniz- 
ingly on much of their literary heritage 
and that he has contributed most mark- 
edly to a narrowing of poetic standards 
by holding up all poetry to an exclusive 
measure of excellence. In some ways, 
then, his has been a fertilizing influence. 
In other and very important ways, he has 
limited and constricted the critical think- 
ing of our time. 


The Study of Literature for Students 
of Engineering 


A. M. BUCHAN’ 


Tre question of what literature to 
teach to engineering students is still 
open, but one or two stereotyped path- 
ways of approach seem to be closing au- 
tomatically. An obvious one is the his- 
torical path, still required to some extent 
of upper students in the college of liberal 
arts. No teacher of literature can afford 
to underestimate the “survey,” the “pe- 
riod course,”’ or the background of his- 
tory against which he studies the books 
of the past, but these courses are becom- 
ing increasingly difficult to schedule be- 
cause it takes time to provide a student 
with enough history for a background, 
and he does not come to college equipped 
with it. So that, even if the various sub- 
stitutes for the survey probably teach 
less literature and some of it out of his- 
1 Washington University, St. Louis. 


torical perspective, they are forced into 
the curriculum by the necessity of things. 

A different objection can be made to 
the popular “great books” or ‘“‘master- 
pieces”’ course. The very title assumes 
greatness in the books read that a student 
has a right to question. He should learn 
to be humble in the presence of Plato, 
Aquinas, or Shakespeare, but he should 
not be asked to subscribe to their ideas 
even if they are great. Perhaps the engi- 
neering student is more prone than the 
liberal arts student to resent being dic- 
tated to in the matter of greatness, lit- 
erary or personal. At all events, he dis- 
likes being told that he ought to read 
some books rather than others, and no 
amount of persuasion convinces him that 
a knowledge of any masterpiece is as 
important as calculus. If he finds the 
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Republic hazy and vague, he may con- 
clude that great books are equally so 
and become set in a dislike for literature. 

What is left after the abandonment of 
the historical survey and the great books 
panacea is still very important. It is the 
conviction, if it can be taught, that read- 
ing outside the area of technology is 
stimulating and valuable in itself. Any 
course that leaves the impression of lit- 
erature as a cockeyed hobby of imprac- 
tical college professors should be given 
up. It is better not to teach literature at 
all than to degrade it to the level of an 
esoteric cult. 

One approach is already familiar to 
the technical student, and it can be used 
to teach him about literature as it is used 
in mathematics and science. It is the 
method of the theorem, or the assigned 
experiment, or, to make the linguistic 
analogy, the paradigm. In mathematics 
the theorem is studied so that a number 
of problems depending on it may be 
solved. In physics or chemistry the as- 
signed experiment may never have to be 
repeated as in the lab, but a useful for- 
mula is related to it, and other, more in- 
tricate, experiments follow. In much the 
same way, the word that is the paradigm 
in an inflected language may not be em- 
ployed very frequently, but a knowledge 
of its several forms eases the handling of 
many other words that are like it in form 
and structure. The theorem, the set ex- 
periment, and the paradigm are models 
of what is done in mathematics, physics, 
and linguistics. They are important, that 
is, not so much in themselves—as a great 
book may easily be considered important 
in itself—as in the use to which they can 
be put for further learning and more ex- 
tensive application. 

If this analogy is carried over into the 
teaching of literature, a few propositions 
can be laid down. 
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1. A “great book,” used as a para- 
digm, becomes simply a book. It has no 
exclusive value even if it is as significant 
a book as Aristotle’s Politics or Dante’s 
Divine Comedy or the drama of Job. 
There are other books similar to it that 
are also worth knowing, and perhaps 
these others, being more limited in scope 
and idea, have a more direct bearing on 
the need of the reader than the master- 
piece itself. In any event the practical 
results of reading the masterpiece should 
be observable, and among these is some 
measure of stimulation. It is wiser to 
have interest kindled in a secondary 
book than to create boredom with a half- 
understood masterpiece. 

2. Reading a literary work that is not 
great may be a thoroughly enlightening 
experiment. The mere fact that the work 
was once published and read implies that 
some readers considered it good for cer- 
tain reasons. Even if these reasons were 
not lofty or admirable, as, for example, 
pruriency or sales appeal or the state- 
ment of a temporary fad, literature does 
happen to reflect men’s weaknesses, and 
a book that reveals human stress and 
strain may be not unlike the branch of 
physics that measures material stress 
and strain or the branch of chemistry 
that computes percentages of impurity 
in substance. 

3. As, in mathematics and physics, 
the theorem and the experiment have 
little meaning except in their theoretical 
context, the single book, no matter how 
great or small, is best considered in a per- 
spective of what literature is and what it 
tries to do. One sin of professional teach- 
ers of English is their naive assumption 
that literature presents, if not the only 
true picture of life, then one that is 
pretty close to being true. The mistake 
of scientific folk who respect literature at 
a distance is to equate its purpose with 
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decent ethics and sound citizenship and 
to object if the two terms of the equation 
do not agree. Somewhere between these 
two opinions lies another that may be 
fruitfully taught so that the student will 
recognize that the aims of literary crea- 
tion are quite peculiar and distinctive. 
He may, and probably ought to, be 
reminded that he is free to dislike many 
books, even some of the great ones, but 
only on the condition that he has made 
an honest attempt to read and under- 
stand them. His teacher, at the same 
time, having considered books long and 
carefully, should be able to relate them, 
and the ideas in them, to a world greater 
than they. 

At the very outset the technical stu- 
dent must learn that creative literature 
deals with incommensurables. Its field 
is human experience, and any experience, 
like a toothache or the pleasure of a 
drink of cold water, is easy to know and 
hard to define or measure. Within this 
field a number of abstract ideas roam 
around—ideas of right and wrong, of fail- 
ure and success, of distinctions between 
what ought to be done and what is done. 
These ideas can be recognized and stated 
in so many words, and their worth as 
ideas can be discussed, for and against, 
as a philosopher analyzes concepts of 
truth and error, good and evil. However, 
the people and events described in litera- 
ture are presented in the first place, so 
that a reader will share an experience 
rather than arrive at conclusions about 
it. 

Usually this experience, like the record 
of anybody’s life, takes the form of 
“story.”’ It belongs, that is to say, to 
the great human heritage of myth, like 
the Jewish account of the Creation or 
Milton’s later account of Fall and Re- 
demption in Paradise Lost and Paradise 
Regained. When Hemingway, in For 
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Whom the Bell Tolls, writes about Robert 
Jordan and Maria, he presents a myth 
of a man’s task of dynamiting a bridge 
redeemed by a woman’s love and other 
men’s loyalty. The creative writer, like 
the old priest, breaks down human expe- 
rience into parables, and a parable ap- 
pears to be a more direct pathway into 
experience than argument or preaching 
or technical analysis. 

Unfortunately, the so-called practical 
young person has prejudices against 
myth. If the story is old, as in the Bible 
or in Greek legend, he thinks himself too 
grown-up and modern to be amused or 
instructed by such ancient stuff. And 
myths are not only old: they are also 
mainly imaginary. Only a child or a col- 
lege professor believes in Isaac or Circe 
or Beowulf. 

The teacher may as well face these 
difficulties openly. He must make clear 
one ortwo simple notions about literature. 
He concedes that the picture of human 
circumstance given by literary artists 
often appears to be naive. He explains 
that it partakes as much of fantasy as of 
fact, being in essence imaginative. And, 
without apology, he suggests that litera- 
ture holds no illusion about a brave new 
world, has no brief for one. Though it 
clings persistently to a dream of ulti- 
mate victory, it suggests that man’s vic- 
tory may come by turning his back on 
the swift, sanitary, and sterile civiliza- 
tion built only around the techniques. 

The easiest of these difficulties to face 
is the one that great literature is old and 
somehow childish. Obvious material to 
use is in the Bible, or in Greek epic, or 
in other primitive folk legendry. Several 
advantages come from working with the 
Old Testament. One is the large amount 
of sound commentary available for the 
teacher. Another is that the stories are 
quite simple and yet broad enough in 
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scope for a mature understanding. The 
story of Abraham, for example, in chap- 
ter 22 of Genesis, is clear and dramatic 
and is a parable of a profound ethical 
concept—that religion need not demand 
human sacrifice. The implications of the 
story are broader still, opening up the 


‘question as to whether any set of ideas, 


religious or political, is worthy if it in- 
volves the destruction of human life. 
Against the background of this simple 
myth, a student can be made to see the 
dawn of one of mankind’s few really 
civilized conceptions. 

The point to be made abundantly clear 
is that, while the myth is story and often 
entertaining story, it is also wise com- 
ment on human experience. The condi- 
tions of that experience change and 
human attitudes vary, but some of the 
elements are the same today as they were 
three thousand years ago. Men have not 
yet learned the lesson taught to Abra- 
ham on a mountain in the land of Mo- 
riah, because, in the interest of an illu- 
sory and attractive notion of tribal pride, 
they still destroy the human dignity they 
seek to preserve. 

The primitive legend, then, can suit- 
ably be employed as a theorem by means 
of which to approach the story element 
in literature. For the story is not a less 
mature or less valuable comment than 
the formula or the statistical analysis. It 
has a different objective, and it applies 
to experiences that are, at least this far 
in our knowledge, impossible to describe 
or analyze fully. Because the story is a 
myth, a parable, an allegory, it suggests 
more than can be defined or stated, un- 
less the definition is carried to an inde- 
terminate length. Like the formula in 
chemistry, it applies to an infinite num- 
ber of possible experiments in which the 
human elements remain fairly uniform. 
Since human situations recur, with more 
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or less admixture from changing man- 
ners, the comment on them given by a 
shrewd Hebrew or Greek still retains a 
measure of usefulness. If the literary 
device seems less precise and more naive 
than those of science, the phenomena it 
deals with are also less definite, though 
of intimate concern to every man. 

A larger problem looms up, that of 
sentiment. Generally speaking, the tech- 
nical student, by temperament and 
training, draws a firm line of distinction 
between his work and his emotional life. 
He picks his specialty of applied science 
usually because it offers a practical road 
to success; and, apart from this ambition, 
whatever smacks of “effort, and expecta- 
tion, and desire”’ is excluded from his 
academic purpose. He is, in fact, a repre- 
sentative specimen of our modern so- 
ciety where it seems possible to insulate 
a man’s work effectively from his per- 
sonal life. In any case, the technical stu- 
dent pretends to despise sentiment and 
is scared of permitting it to intrude. 

As every sane person realizes, this 
dichotomy is both stupid and dangerous. 
All art and literature pay tribute to sen- 
timent and warn against the attempt to 
ignore it. Their power over us goes by 
way of the heart to the head and the 
understanding. 

But a classroom is the last and worst 
place in which to handle sentiment. 
Only the most skilful teacher can take 
the great emotions of literature to class 
with him and leave them unsullied, and 
a mediocre teacher ruins them by senti- 
mentality or a snide flippancy. With the 
classroom atmosphere as destructive as 
it appears to be, some practical recom- 
mendations may be given. 

1. The student should read his as- 
signed books entire, at home, and by 
himself, before they are discussed in 
class. Even if he misinterprets, he is 
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given a chance to “feel” a book before 
it is taken apart and analyzed. 

2. He is also given the opportunity of 
seeing a play acted or to attend a movie 
version of a novel. Bad as are many pic- 
tures based on works of literature, they 
do retain some leaven of emotional ap- 
peal, and their quality improves year by 
year. 

3. In class discussion the teacher does 
not expect his students to accept any 
interpretation of experience offered in a 
book. He encourages them, rather, to 
see the relevance of the literary situation 
to their own, and to realize that, in hu- 
man affairs, the emotionally colored pic- 
ture is indeed the fact that must be taken 
into account. Creative literature dwells 
constantly on the theme that men ride 
on tides of emotion and that statistical 
codes may be not only irrelevant but 
absurd. 

One of the broad literary areas is sat- 
ire, in which the writer deliberately at- 
tacks familiar beliefs and standards. This 
attitude of criticism the technical stu- 
dent finds as hard to take as sentiment. 
He cannot imagine why an institution 
like the church, for instance, should be 
assailed. He is pledged to the task of 
improving tools and processes, and he 
resents the suggestion that this task is 
only a half-accomplishment, as danger- 
ous as it is beneficial. 

So we ask him to read about Gulliver. 
Part of this eighteenth-century book he 
will accept without demur, since it is 
easy to see that politicians are ridiculous, 
but he will probably object to Swift’s at- 
tack on the scientists, and he will be 
revolted at the picture of the Yahoos. 
Once again, let it be said that he is not 
expected to agree with Swift. He can, 
however, be made to realize the point of 
Swift’s indictment of man as an unclean, 
irrational, and vicious animal, and the 
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picture may have some pertinence in the 
light of newspaper headlines. 

This process of transfer from the story 
in the book to the circumstances of com- 
mon experience is not difficult to achieve. 
It may, in fact, be too easy unless the 
student is reminded that the literary man 
is not primarily a reformer but an artist. 
He presents, that is, by means of story 
and for emotional ends, what the propa- 
gandist uses for political and practical 
ends. Sometimes the line between the 
two is blurred, but the technical student 
has an analogy, in the distinction be- 
tween pure and applied science, of the 
difference between literature as art and 
literature as propaganda. He is well ad- 
vised to keep this distinction clear in 
his thinking. 

With some of his objections to litera- 
ture allayed, he is in a position to learn 
what the peculiar contribution of his 
reading may be. Only two aspects can 
be touched on here. One is the “drama 
of the individual,’’ and the other is the 
purpose of poetry, the most intimate of 
the literary arts. 

There is every reason to suppose that 
the drama of his own individuality is 
played as intensely in the mind of the 
technical student as in other human be- 
ings. He may ‘verbalize’ less fluently 
and less often, but he knows the clash of 
inner decisions, and he is compelled to 
come to terms with it. Some knowledge 
of what is going on within himself is a 
valuable part of his training. He should 
not be too easily deceived about his own 
motives or those of his neighbors. And 
nowhere except in literature is this inner 
drama fully described or analyzed. 
There, however, it is as old as the earliest 
legend and as young as last week’s best- 
seller. It is the theme of Lost Weekend 
as it is the dilemma of Electra. 

Too much cannot be claimed for this 
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form of self-knowledge, but it may be 
hoped that technical students will learn 
how to reserve judgment on human mo- 
tives and avoid dogmatism in their de- 
cisions about their fellows. They may 
learn that the “‘why”’ of a man’s conduct 
has something to do with the verdict 
passed on it. Some may even discover 
the fascination of the drama of decision 
and acquire a slight ability to know 
themselves. 

It is also feasible to give them an ink- 
ling of what poetry is. The roots of poetic 
expression in proverb, incantation, meta- 
phor, overtone, and rhythm are not hard 
to uncover, and, if these are presented 
with abundant examples, they may have 
the charm of any analytical problem. 

The teacher must, however, be wary. 
His training in romantic poetry is not 
his best equipment here, because tech- 
nical men generally refuse to be excited 
about daffodils or larks or even Helen of 
Troy. Outside the obviously romantic 
themes is a field of poetry open to robust 
souls who feel uneasy in the presence of 
lush sentiment. The picture of Beowulf 
and his followers striding over the cobble- 
stones to Heorot is a good example in 


Tre teacher of English is often accused 
by students of language of being unable 
to modify his teachings in accord with 
facts of usage no matter how well proved, 
and the linguist in turn seems to those of 
us who have to struggle with freshmen 
to be a wild libertarian who would ac- 
cept the most shapeless writing on the 
ground that all linguistic forms are 
* University of Virginia. 
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Correctness and Style in English Composition 


ARCHIBALD A. HILL’ 


hard epic vein. It has fine poetic ingredi- 
ents—movement, image, picture, and 
the mood of an epoch caught in swift 
phrase. Among recent poems, Auslan- 
der’s “‘Steel’’ or MacLeish’s “‘Conquista- 
dor” or his magnificent “Not Mar- 
ble...” hasa “‘traumatic’”’ effect on most 
listeners. It may even be claimed that 
this kind of trauma is poetry’s main 
contribution. 

We may be consoled with the thought 
that, if Spenser or Dante is out of the 
question, a poetry less exalted suffices 
for instruction. Majors in literature, after 
years of study, often know very little 
about the great poets. Why cannot the 
enthusiast for poetry search around for 
what can be enjoyed by tough-minded, 
skeptical young people? There are things 
in Herrick they can relish, or in Burns, 
or in Sandburg, or in Dylan Thomas. 
The aim is not to train experts in poetry; 
there are few such anywhere. It is to 
convince the technical person that poetry 
is no more contemptible than a page of 
formulas, being only a different form of 
human expression. If a trace of this con- 
viction carries home, a course in creative 
literature is justified. 


equally good. Perhaps, as with other dis- 
putes, some of the differences may be 
resolved if the basic terms are more 
clearly defined. 

I shall begin with correctness, giving a 
few well-worn statements of what it is 
not. 

Correctness is not logic, since all lan- 
guages are largely illogical. English says, 
“T see him,” as if sight were a positive 
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act of will comparable to that in “T hit 
him.”’ Yet all of us know enough optics 
to realize that, if there is any action in- 
volved, it starts with him and reaches 
and affects me. Languages which happen, 
like Eskimo, to avoid this particular il- 
logicality fall into others as great. 

The basis of correctness is not beauty 
inherent in the forms used. Beauty in 
linguistic forms is due to the associations 
they arouse. Such a form as “goil”’ is ugly 
only if the hearer happens to dislike 
Brooklyn. To realize the truth of this 
statement, one has only to consider vari- 
ants where we have no such associations. 
If a child in the New Mexican pueblo of 
Santa Clara puts the sentence, “I am 
going to town,” in the form bupiyeum- 
mang, the “ugly” pronunciation is im- 
mediately corrected to bupijeummang. 
The Tewa parents are not being merely 
arbitrary; they are objecting to an un- 
acceptable dialect. I doubt if any Eng- 
lish speaker can seriously maintain that 
he finds one Tewa form more beautiful 
than the other. 

The basis of correctness is not history; 
such a belief would contradict the results 
of linguistic science. Further, the belief 
that older forms are better than newer 
can readily be reduced to an absurdity. 
If only old forms are right, then we do 
not speak English but bad Old English— 
or bad Indo-Hittite. 

Equally certainly correctness is not 
the result of an authoritative ruling by 
an individual or a book. A neat example 
of this last view is the statement of a 
columnist who once said that 98 per cent 
of Americans mispronounced a given 
word, since they failed to follow dic- 
tionary recommendations. Actually such 
a statement demonstrates that 2 per cent 
of America mispronounces the word or 
that the dictionaries had better catch up 
on usage. 
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A final view once widely held is that 
anything which is impossible in Latin is 
incorrect in English. The view hardly 
needs denial, baleful as its lingerivg in- 
fluence may be on the analysis of English 
grammar. At least, no one would now 
seriously maintain that “Oh, father!”’ is 
a vocative case, incapable of being split 
into two words. 

I can start my positive exposition with 
a quotation which puts clearly the idea 
that the composition teacher has a dou- 
ble task. Most of what will follow will be 
merely an attempt to sharpen the distinc- 
tion set up in the quotation. 

Competence . . . has to do with the organi- 
zation of ideas...with putting words to- 
gether . . . in such a way as to convey meaning 
easily and clearly. Decency may be regarded 
as the manners of discourse, and bears the 
same relation to speaking and writing that 
good table manners have to eating. The school- 
boy who declares, “We ain’t goin’ to have no 
baseball team this year’ is using language 
with competence, for his meaning is perfectly 
clear, but he is not using it with decency.” 


For these terms I should like to substi- 
tute “correctness” and “style.” Any 
form is correct if it is current in the dia- 
lect—to be defined, of course, before- 
hand—that the writer is using. A form is 
incorrect only if it has no such currency. 
It follows that it is possible to be incor- 
rect in the use of other dialects than the 
rather vaguely defined Standard Writ- 
ten English with which teachers concern 
themselves. Professor Thorpe’s school- 
boy was using language incorrectly if he 
was speaking in the formal atmosphere 
of the schoolroom; but, if he was speak- 
ing to playmates across the tracks, he 
was speaking correctly enough. A more 
serious illustration is that the English 
department of one of our leading uni- 


2 Clarence D. Thorpe (ed.), Preparation for Col- 
lege English (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1945), p. 12 n. 
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versities was recently taken to task be- 
cause its training did not equip gradu- 
ates to communicate with workmen. 
The point was well taken: it is as serious 
an error to use the forms of Standard 
English where they are socially out of 
place as it is to use Gullah in the pages of 
a learned article. Incorrectness can result 
also, not merely from the use of a dia- 
lect in an inappropriate situation, but as 
well from the mixture of dialects or the 
improper imitation of a dialect. Readers 
of Galsworthy may remember that he 
sometimes makes an American character 
say sentences like, “If you’ve gotten a 
sense of humour, you’ve gotten it jolly 
well hidden up.” Such sentences are 
grossly un-American at the same time 
that they are un-British; they are there- 
fore incorrect. 

The second term was “‘style.”’ If forms 
A and B both occur in a given dialect, 
it is impossible to say that either is in- 
correct in that dialect. It may, however, 
be possible to show that A is better than 
B in the particular context in which it 
occurs. Such an evaluation will be based 
on the positive qualities of the passage 
under criticism; that is, A is better than 
B if it is clearer, more in accord with 
artistic conventions, or fits better with 
the structure of the utterance in which 
it falls. It should be stated emphatically 
that good and bad style are both possible 
in any dialect—Professor Thorpe’s 
schoolboy was speaking with excellent 
style, since his statement left no doubt 
of the vigor of his denial. It should also 
be pointed out that, if a stylistic variant 
is condemned in one passage, it is by no 
means implied that it should be con- 
demned elsewhere. 

A third form of variant also exists. 
These are the indifferent variants. If A 
and B both exist, and no stylistic reason 
can be found for preferring one over the 
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other, the variation is indifferent. The 
existence of indifferent variants is of 
some importance, since somehow the idea 
has gotten abroad that, if there are two 
ways of saying a thing, one must always 
be better than the other. English teach- 
ers are all too often called on to adjudi- 
cate between six and a_ half-dozen, 
though to devote effort to such decisions 
can only falsify what we so much need to 
tell our students. 

From these rather generalized exam- 
ples we can pass to discussion of variants 
such as actually appear in student 
themes. We will begin with variants 
which involve correctness, the first group 
of them springing from insufficient 
knowledge of the way in which writing 
represents the forms of speech. It is 
characteristic of these forms that, if 
read aloud with normal pronunciation, 
they immediately become acceptable 
Spoken English. 


He couldn’t of had a worse introduction. 


Sentences like this have a sort of cur- 
rency in dialect writing but have no cur- 
rency in Standard Written English. The 
mistake consists in selecting the wrong 
spelling for a weak form which is ho- 
monymous for have and of. It is odd 
that the reverse mistake as in “a pair 
have shoes”’ seems never to occur. 


Rooms for Tourist. 


This is a type of form which is common 
in much of the South. What is back of it 
is an assimilation of -sts to -ss or simply 
to -s. It occurs at all levels of regional 
speech, and even teachers of English use 
it quite unconsciously. The mistake can 
be explained to students by giving the 
conditions under which the assimilation 
occurs and by pointing out that written 
forms do not recognize the change. 
The next group of variants are incor- 
rect because they employ local or social 
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dialect forms not found in the Standard 
language. 
Youse had better not do it. 


This sentence will be recognized as be- 
longing to uncultured New York City 
speech. Its badness, however, is alto- 
gether the result of its lack*of currency 
in standard dialects of any type—it can- 
not be condemned as illogical or out of 
keeping with the structure of the lan- 
guage, since it makes a contrast between 
singular and plural just as other pro- 
nouns do, and since it is parallel to the 
southern you all. 


I want this doing immediately. 


This sentence is not likely to occur in 
compositions by American students, but 
it is nonetheless instructive, since we 
are likely to think of anything British as 
all right. The form is northern British 
local dialect, which finds its way into 
occasional printed books, among them 
those of Hall Caine. It is certainly not 
correct in this country. Another local 
sentence type is the southern “I might 
could do it,’’ which is common enough in 
colloquial speech, but which I have never 
seen in print. The sentence should be re- 
jected in compositions, acceptable as it 
may be in less formal situations. 

The next group of incorrect variants 
arises from an unsuccessful attempt to 
use the forms or vocabulary of a stand- 
ard dialect and are thus comparable to 
the mistakes made by foreigners. 


This phone broken. Do not uses. 


This sentence appeared on a sign put up 
by a colored janitor in a government 
building. The writer presumably used a 
type of dialect in which the present forms 
of verbs are without variation. Knowing 
that an -s appears in many forms where 
he would not use it, he corrected a little 
too much, 


Modern culture is sadistic. Its music, paint- 
ing, and literature are all sad. 


In these sentences from a doctoral ex- 
amination it is amusing to watch what 
starts out to be a provocative statement 
evaporate into a merely unfortunate at- 
tempt at elegance. The mistake is par- 
allel to the student habit of describing 
modern poetry as “mystic” under the 
belief that this word is a critical term 
meaning “hard to understand.” 

A final type of incorrect variation is of 
rather common occurrence in student 
themes. This is contamination of one con- 
struction by another, with consequent 
production of variants lacking currency. 
A convenient if somewhat mentalistic 
explanation is to say that the writer in- 
tended one construction and then shifted 
his intention to another. Readers can 
readily supply other examples than the 
one which follows. 


There are a points which I can make... . 


The author of this phrase has mixed are 
a few points with are points, producing a 
mistake which at first sight seems quite 
improbable for a native speaker. 

Our next group of variants are correct 
but are examples of bad style. All but the 
first are actual examples of composition. 


John met Jack, and his wife spoke to him. 


In English, as in many languages, we 
have no way of distinguishing the refer- 
ence of pronouns when there are two 
nouns of the same class, so that ambi- 
guity often results. The sentence above 
must be condemned as bad style, though 
similar sentences can be found by the 
hundreds in all sorts of writing. 


Record the pronunciation on the lists in 
capital letters. 


This sentence is drawn from a set of di- 
rections made up by a professor of Eng- 
lish, who will, I hope, pardon my use of 
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it. The sentence seems clear enough, but 
unfortunately the intended meaning was: 
“Record the pronunciation of only those 
words which appear in capital letters on 
the lists.’’ Such ambiguities pursue us 
all. 


This factory is two miles beyond Lynchburg, 
going south. 


This sentence is the only really bad ex- 
ample of our old friend the dangling par- 
ticiple which I collected in two sessions 
of theme-reading. You will note that I 
have called it bad style, not an example 
of incorrectness. First, it produces am- 
biguity, not perhaps of a sort dangerous 
to real understanding, but sufficient to 
give a comic effect. Thus the sentence 
has positive badness. Second, dangling 
participles are surprisingly common in 
Standard Written English, though the 
handbooks do not admit it. Generally, 
no matter what our rationalizations, we 
do not notice danglers unless the stylistic 
effect is bad. 

The next sentence may strike the 
reader as wildly improbable, though it 
comes from an actual composition. 

Mrs. Jackson devoted many years of en- 
deavor to establishing and supporting a home 
where unfortunate women who had made 
mistakes (which they often sincerely regretted) 
could go to have their bastards. 


The stylistic fault is 6bvious, since the 
final word comes with a distinct shock, 
the stronger for the vaguely elegant 
verbiage which precedes it. 

The next variants are some which 
seem to me indifferent, though occa- 
sionally a particularly puristic handbook 
condemns one or more of them. 


He dove, or He dived. 
It’s me, or It’s I. 


We carried it in a burlap bag (or croker sack, 
OR gunny sack). 


Let him do it if he dares (or dare). 
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The first three of these are regional vari- 
ants or are regional variants sometimes 
crossed with social variation. Yet since 
both forms appear in Standard writing, 
no matter what the origin, none of them 
can be condemned as incorrect. The 
second set is perhaps the most interest- 
ing, since It’s I seems to occur as the 
natural form around Boston, though e!se- 
where it is a schoolmastered product not 
to be recommended. Shelley’s line, “Be 
thou me, impetuous one!” is a helpful 
quotation in dealing with the overme- 
ticulous, since, though it may be a trick, 
it is always possible to point out that no 
one would wish the line changed to “‘Be 
thou I.’’ The last set shows variation be- 
tween an older and a newer form, both 
of which occur in formal writing. 

There follow some forms of wide cur- 
rency, which seem to me also defensible 
stylistically, though they are nonethe- 
less often condemned. 

The mail is all delivered by plane, which is 

not only remarkably efficient, but is the chief 
weekly excitement. 
This sentence violates the frequently ex- 
pressed rule that which must have a defi- 
nite antecedent. Yet vague antecedents 
are common in modern writing and have 
been common at all periods of the lan- 
guage. There is no ambiguity in the sen- 
tence above, and which seems a con- 
venient device for avoiding a clumsily 
exact rephrasing. The sentence comes 
from the Saturday Evening Post. 

We might assume that Standard Oil is 
going to sponsor a news program. They will 
select a commentator with political views which 
coincide with their own. 

This example comes from a student 
theme discussed by a panel of English 
teachers, a majority of whom regarded 
the indefinite they as incorrect. The sen- 
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tainly convenient. The stylistic effect 
of it would be quite different in this pas- 
sage, and some such periphrasis as “the 
board of directors of Standard Oil” 
would be awkward. In the opinion of one 
person at least, illogical suppleness has 
always been one of the beauties of Eng- 
lish. 

I hope that I have by now given 
enough examples to make it clear that 
skepticism toward handbook rules does 
not mean undue libertarianism. To sum 
up, that part of a composition teacher’s 
activity which concerns itself with cor- 
rectness is grammar—normative gram- 
mar if he is telling students what to use; 
descriptive grammar if he is himself find- 
ing out what forms are current. That 
part of his activity which concerns the 
excellence of forms is a part of literary 
criticism. Both activities are difficult, 
and both important. On the one hand, it 
requires investigation rather than mere 
acceptance of authority to determine 
whether a given form is right or wrong. 
For instance, I recently wanted to know 
whether students should be graded down 


for writing “the table’s leg” or “the 
story’s climax.’’ I went to a national 
periodical and found there about a hun- 
dred examples of both the -s genitive and 
the of phrase, about equally divided be- 
tween living beings and inanimate ob- 
jects. The handbook rule is clearly false, 
and students should not be corrected for 
genitives which break it. As for stylis- 
tics, on the other hand, it is not my task 
to try to cover the subject, though it is 
obvious that we must bring to the read- 
ing of themes the same sort of detailed 
analysis which we give to understanding 
the literature we teach. I am aware that 
teachers are overworked and that it is 
perhaps too much to expect them to 
devote even an hour a week to investi- 
gating usage, or that they criticize their 
themes in the same spirit in which they 
analyze a paragraph of Swift or Arnold. 
There is only one answer to such an 
objection, arrogant as the answer may 
sound. It is surely better, and in the long 
run easier, to find the facts and teach 
them than to rely on a merely convenient 
myth. 
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Current English Forum 


HAROLD B. ALLEN, ADELINE C. BARTLETT, MARGARET M. BRYANT (chairman), ARCHIBALD 


With few exceptions prescriptive text- 
books demand that a comma be used to sep- 
arate items in dates. Usually examples or 
exercises are given in which the date occurs 
in an introductory phrase (On March 10, 
1950, I left for New York); at the end of a 
sentence (J shall leave on March 10, 1950) ; or 
at a place in the sentence where a comma 
would be required for reasons other than 
setting off the date (John Allen, who left on 
March 10, 1950, has written me a letter). Asa 
result situations in which no comma is re- 
quired after the date for reasons other than 
setting off the date, or when the month and 
year alone are used, are not explained by 
specific instructions. 

From the examples and directions given 
in the textbooks, and from citations found 
within these works, it seems safe to conclude 
that it is the intention of the writers of the 
prescriptive textbooks to have the reader 
understand that the close system should al- 
ways be used when punctuating dates, that 
is, a comma should be used before and after 
the year when the month and year or when 
the month, day, and year are given. 

A brief examination of current usage, 
however, will suffice to show that the open 
system is very frequently used in the punc- 
tuating of dates. Within the open system 
three patterns may be isolated: (1) No com- 
ma is used before or after the year when 
only the month and year are given, but a 
comma is used after the year when the day 
of the month is included (May 1950 was an 
eventful month; May 1, 1950, was the tenth 
anniversary). (2) No comma is used in the 
month-year situation or after the year when 
the day is included (May 1950 was an event- 
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ful month; May 1, 1950 was the tenth anniver- 
sary). (3) A comma is used before the year 
but not after in the month-year situation 
and before but not after when the day is in- 
cluded (May, 1950 was an eventful month, 
May 1, 1950 was the tenth anniversary). 

In order to substantiate the preceding 
statements, I would like to offer evidence 
from three sources: (1) periodicals, (2) 
books, and (3) business materials. 

An examination of a representative group 
of current periodicals in the college library 
revealed that it is not difficult to find cita- 
tions in which the open system is used. For 
example, in the Musical Quarterly," Monthly 
Labor Review, Foreign Affairs,3 and the 
NEA Journal+ commas are used after the 
year when the day is given but neither be- 
fore nor after the year when only the month 
and year are given. In Newsweek,’ Life,° 
Time,’ the Journal of Modern History,’ and 
the United Nations Bulletin? the comma is 
used only between the day and the year in 
the month-day-year situation and not at all 
in the month-year situation. It is interesting 
to note that not all publications put out by 
one company will follow the same practices: 
for example, in Fortune the close system is 


* Musical Quarterly, April, 1950, pp. 160, 299. 

2 Monthly Labor Review, June, 1950, pp. 620, 633, 
649. 

3 Foreign Affairs, July, 1950, pp. 634, 647. 

4NEA Journal, January, 1950, pp. 3, 15. 

5 Newsweek, July 31, 1950, pp. 41, 66. 

6 Life, June 19, 1950, Pp. 39, 40. 

1 Time, May 15, 1950, pp. 65, 81. 
5 Journal of Modern History, June, 195°, pp. 103, 
114. 

9 United Nations Bulletin, July 1, 1950, pp. 31, 33- 
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used, but in Life and Time the open; in the 
McGraw-Hill publications Food Industries 
and Business Week the close system is used, 
but in Power and Electronics the open. 

An hour’s study of books issued by vari- 
ous publishers furnished similar results. In 
Critics and Crusaders (Holt)*® and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne (Sloane)" no comma is used in 
the month-year situation, but one is used 
after the year when the day is included. 
However, in This Chemical Age (Knopf) ,” 
This I Do Believe (Harper) ,"3 Americans from 
Sweden (Lippincott),"4 and The Great Re- 
hearsal (Viking)*s the comma is not used in 
the month-year situation or after the year 
when the day is included. In Jane Austen 
(Pellegrini & Cudahy),'® George Eliot (Cam- 
bridge University Press),"7 Experiments in 
Mass Communication (Princeton University 
Press) ,"* Money, Debt and Economic Activity 


10 Charles A. Madison, Critics & Crusaders (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1947-48), pp. 23, 125. 

1! Mark Van Doren, Nathaniel Hawthorne (New 
York: William Sloane Associates, 1949), pp. 40, 134. 

Williams Haynes, This Chemical Age (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1942), pp. 15, 253- 

"3 David Lilienthal, This I Do Believe (New 
York: Harper & Bros.,. 1949), pp. 116, 183. 

™ Albert B. Benson and Naboth Hedin, Ameri- 
cans from Sweden (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1950), pp. 132, 164. 

*sCarl Van Doren, The Great Rehearsal (New 
York: Viking Press, 1948), pp. 160, 216. 


6 Elizabeth Jenkins, Jane Austen (New York: 
Pellegrini & Cudahy, 1949), pp. 240, 334. 

17 Joan Bennett, George Eliot (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1948), p. 140. 

*8 Carl I. Hovland et al., Experiments in Mass 
Communication (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1949), p- 219. 
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(Prentice-Hall)! and Modern English and 
Its Heritage (Macmillan)*® commas are not 
used in the month-year situation, but no ex- 
amples of the month-day-year situation 
were found. 

In order to discover the practices in the 
business world, I analyzed the annual re- 
ports for 1948 and 1949 of one hundred of 
the largest American corporations. These 
reports are usually issued by the depart- 
ment of public relations and represent the 
language practices of the companies report- 
ing. Fourteen of the reports did not contain 
examples of dates. In twenty-four the close 
system was used; in sixty-two the open. In 
fifteen of those which used the open system 
no cumma was used either before or after the 
year in the month-year situation (In May 
1950 the Company and the unions ...); in 
nineteen a comma was used before but not 
after the year (In May, 1950 the Company 
and the unions . . .). When the date appeared 
in an introductory phrase (As of May 1, 
1950; On May 1, 1950; At May 1, 1950) a 
comma was usually used regardless of which 
system was used throughout the report. 

In view of these observations on current 
usage one wonders whether he has the right 
to follow the dicta of the prescriptive text- 
books and teach his students that only the 
close system is to be used. Would it not be 
better to insist that consistency within one 
work be maintained? 

HowarD HOvING 

Stout INSTITUTE 
MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN 

19 Albert Gailord Hart, Money, Debt and Eco- 
nomic Activity (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1948), 
Pp. 109. 

2° Margaret M. Bryant, Modern English and Its 
Heritage (New York: Macmillan Co., 1949), p. 368. 
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CONCERNING “LET’S FACE THE 
FACTS ABOUT WRITING” 


Rudolph Flesch is perhaps the most out- 
spoken Jeremiah weeping over the stagna- 
tion of teachers of English. He has read 
textbooks, though not thoroughly in the 
case of Brooks and Warren’s Modern Rhet- 
oric, which he accuses of spending only a 
couple of pages on varieties of English! He 
has failed to note that the chapter on “Situa- 
tion and Tone” and numerous examples 
throughout the book do consider varieties 
of English. 

So too Mr. Flesch has met numerous 
former students whom he judges not suffi- 
ciently improved by passing through fresh- 
man composition. Unfortunately for Mr. 
Flesch’s conclusions, neither the textbooks 
nor the students he is familiar with may be 
indicative of what goes on in most teaching 
situations in the English classrooms. From 
my more than casual contact with thirty or 
forty English teachers, 1 say that the ma- 
jority of my colleagues accept appropriately 
split infinitives, teach (if not “levels of 
usage’) that writing must consider the 
audience addressed, and castigate fancy 
writing. Like Mr. Flesch, we bemoan the 
inadequacy of textbooks; and the trite joke 
is that we would be satisfied with a text only 
if we had written it. 

The trouble is not so much that there are 
few good teachers but that few of the good 
teachers are expert at generalities. While 
the writer of a textbook must generalize, a 
good teacher teaches the individual student. 
He may lead almost all his students to im- 
prove their communicative and organiza- 
tional abilities and yet have no way to write 
about this. The specific techniques he uses 
in each case cannot be separated from that 
case. And writing case histories is unlikely 
to produce a textbook. 

My objection to Mr. Flesch’s article is 
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that his deductions lead him to attack a con- 
dition that is not nearly so widespread as he 
imagines. That we would like better text- 
books can be agreed. That many of our 
well-taught students later deteriorate is 
likewise true. (Could we glimpse a random 
dozen of Mr. Flesch’s students five years 
after!) And that “the average official or 
businessman considers an English teacher 
as an utterly impractical person who spends 
his life worrying about split infinitives” may 
also be true. But is not some of this attitude 
due to best sellers like Mr. Flesch’s which 
spread a caricature of the truth? 

No doubt Mr. Flesch performs a valuable 
service in pointing out specific defects that 
exist in everyday writing. But when he says 
that “composition teachers will have to 
come down to earth and up to date,” I 
would advise him to visit some classrooms 
and stop judging us by looking at isolated 
Symptoms. 

NoRMAN NATHAN 


Utica COLLEGE OF SyRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


HOW GLADLY DO WE TEACH? 


When the inevitable question comes— 
“And what do you teach?”—nailed to the 
wall, one mutters, “English,” knowing that 
the sickening response will not be long in 
coming. First the self-conscious giggle and 
“T must be careful what I say,” then the in- 
credulous, raised-eyebrow “Do you like it?” 
You are stuck. No answer is convincing or 
even fitting. Assuming that this traditional 
attitude toward our profession has some 
cause, however remote or far fetched, let us 
undertake to discover it and consider wheth- 
er it is possible to eradicate it. 

In the first place, what are the reasons, 
real or imagined, for the poor reputation we 
seem to have among people in general? Un- 
doubtedly, the main one is a student dis- 
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taste for the subject of English, a distaste he 
apparently never forgets or loses until he 
finally has a particularly happy experience 
in the subject. In such an event he looks 
upon that experience as a rare exception to 
the universal and the expected. Another 
main cause is, I fear, the type of person who 
is thought of as an English teacher. The 
words connote a little old lady, sweet, per- 
haps, but uninspiring and ineffectual or a 
stern, determined, not-to-be-denied arrang- 
er of commas and establisher of semicolons. 
These caricatures are unfair, of course, but 
they seem to be quite general and perma- 
nent. Still another probable cause is the stu- 
dent’s own lack of confidence in his abilty 
to use his native language. He knows he 
ought to know and knows he does not. 
Somehow this failure is connected in his 
mind with the English teacher, and he de- 
velops an uneasy resentment. 

But whatever the causes, the unpleasant 
result is that many freshmen enter upon 
their freshman English careers with nega- 
tive attitudes, all the way from mild distaste 
and pathetic dread to bitter hatred. Other 
required courses the student looks upon as 
only bothersome or as side trips into a new 
area at worst, as purely temporary and 
sometimes exciting and challenging. But 
here is English, again. 

What possible tack may the freshman 
English teacher take in his somewhat un- 
comfortable position as the focal point of the 
disaffection of many students for the subject 
he proposes to teach them? This is the 
equipment he needs, it seems to me: first, a 
generous and broad-minded understanding 
and acceptance of his situation. Defiance 
will defeat him even with those who intend- 
ed to give his course “a break.’’ Assuming 
that since students need to learn what he 
has to teach they ought to appreciate him 
and his efforts is an attitude too subtle and 
too sophisticated (or naive?) for the fresh- 
man mind. Conversely, he should not as- 
sume, of course, that everybody hates him. 
Let him start realistically, intending to 
prove his own worth if not that of his course. 

Second, he needs what every teacher 
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needs and what every good teacher has: 
good nature and infinite patience. And I do 
mean “infinite,” though by “patience” I do 
not mean namby-pamby acceptance of slop- 
py work and forgiving of the late papers. I 
mean patience to work with individuals, 
patience to be sure that the least one is mak- 
ing progress and not to go leaping proudly 
and happily forward with the best students. 
The form this kind of patience usually takes 
is individual conference, a valuable, effi- 
cient, and wearing method of teaching. 
Third, and by far most important, the 
teacher needs what I shall call ‘“‘personali- 
ty,” which is one of those words referred to 
by English teachers as vague but which is 
actually understood by everyone. He needs 
to sparkle, to sparkle every day, and for a 
long time to sparkle more than any other 
teacher in order to lift the stigma from us 
all. It is this very lack of sparkle in so many 
English teachers that has got us where we 
are today. Name a course in which the full 
force of an alive and stimulating personality 
is needed more than in freshman English! 
Practically every student in college comes 
into contact with someone representing the 
English department, which then unwisely 
draws its best foot back and kicks the fresh- 
man with its worst one, a neat trick, but fre- 
quently performed. I don’t believe the just- 
out-of-graduate-school teachers of freshmen 
are the worst offenders. They at least have 
the alertness of youth, the inspiration of a 
new job; and they try hard, overdoing it a 
little, sometimes, but seldom as badly as 
represented. The worst offenders in this, it 
seems to me, are older members of the de- 
partment—older in teaching years—who re- 
sent the freshman class which was thrust 
upon them and look upon it as a chore which 
their talents have raised them far above. Of 
course, my line of reasoning carried to its 
logical conclusion will lead me into saying 
that the most important teaching of all is 
done in the lower grades. This I do say, and 
therefore I maintain that, if freshman Eng- 
lish is important at all, it is the most impor- 
tant English course. The others may be 
harder or more fun, but what a mistake an 
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English department makes which allows 
freshman English to be looked upon as its 
necessary evil and the teachers of it to be 
thought of as “serving time.” 

Likewise, the teacher who accepts his 
freshman duties and has accepted them year 
after year until he is in the deepest of ruts is 
also an offender. He must be jarred, dyna- 
mited, into a new approach or removed from 
freshman teaching if the other is impossible. 
He is killing the spark in everybody, his own 
having died. 

Perhaps the ideal plan would be to assign 
each member of the department at least one 
class in freshman English (certainly never 
more than three, for obvious reasons). Stim- 
ulation of new ideas and attitudes is more 
important than rule-learning for the fresh- 
man as well as for the upperclassman, and 
every instructor should be expected and re- 
quired to teach the freshmen with all the 
enthusiasm and fire that is in him. A man 
who can’t or won’t teach college freshmen 
with all his intellectual power does not seem 
to me to be worthy of the easier courses— 
Milton, modern poetry, and world litera- 
ture. 

Sparkling must be spontaneous, and it 
may take various forms; but here are a few 
reminders. If every teacher, even those im- 
bedded in the rut, were to look upon his class 
as a group of dissimilar individuals, each 
with some potentiality, some worthiness of 
his time, he would be a better and happier 
teacher. 

Grammar, rhetoric, composition, tend to 
be too formal as it is. The class meetings 
should be as informal as the makeup and 
personality of the class itself will allow. 
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Here the teacher is tested most. The class 
will be informal, enjoyable, and stimulating 
in direct proportion to the teacher’s 
strength and vigor and his ability to draw 
students out. I am not arguing here for more 
entertainment in classes but for more real 
participation and more stimulation of each 
student toward thinking, along with his 
writing and speaking. 

A re-examination of goals and a new ap- 
proach to problems would be like a fresh, in- 
vigorating breeze in almost any department. 
There are dozens of new freshman English 
texts on the market but hardly any revised 
methods or new evaluations of goals. 

So long as freshman English, that is to 
say, rhetoric, composition, mechanics, et 
cetera, is regarded by departments as the 
course forced on its members when the 
“good” courses are gone, we shall continue 
to suffer the effects of poor, uninspired teach- 
ing. And as long as freshman English is 
taught by the tired, the bored, the vexed, 
the lazy, the too-inexperienced, the put- 
upon, we shall all have to work under the 
stigma of drabness attached to our profes- 
sion. The only teacher worthy to teach 
freshmen is one with a healthy, sharp, alert 
mind, an understanding and appreciation of 
people, one who is truly alive in a modern 
world and is glad of it. 

And after a time of brilliant, inspired 
freshman teaching, everywhere, perhaps the 
English teacher, too, will not only deserve to 
be, but will be, regarded with less of awe or 
disdain and more of appreciation and affec- 
tion. 

GERALDINE HAMMOND 


UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA 


Flash! 


John Crowe Ransome, editor of the Kenyon Review and Carnegie Professor 
of Poetry at Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, has been awarded the 1951 
Bollingen Prize in Poetry, in consideration of his entire work, “for his con- 
tribution to American Poetry.” His first book of poetry, Poems about God, was 
published in 1919; his latest, Selected Poems, in 1945; in between have been 
more than ten volumes of verse and fiction. The award is now administered 


by Yale University Library. 
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The Milwaukee Meeting 


M ORE than seventeen hundred NCTE 
members from thirty-nine states braved 
country-wide blizzards to attend the annual 
convention held in Milwaukee, November 
23-25. 

The first general session convened 
Thanksgiving evening, opening with an in- 
vocation by the Reverend E. J. O’Donnell, 
president of Marquette University, and 
words of welcome from Harold S. Vincent, 
superintendent of Milwaukee schools, and 
Jerome W. Archer, Marquette University, 
chairman of the Local Committee on Ar- 
rangements. There were three speakers: 
Mark Neville, John Burroughs School, St. 
Louis, president of the National Council of 
Teachers of English; Max J. Herzberg, Wee- 
quahic High School, Newark, Director of 
Production of Oral and Visual Materials; 
and Dora V. Smith, University of Minne- 
sota, director of the Commission on the Eng- 
lish Curriculum. In delivering his presiden- 
tial address, “For Mortal Stakes,” Mark 
Neville glowed as one who “teaches gladly, 
and his magnificent reading of Robert 
Frost’s “Two Tramps in Mud Time,” with 
which he concluded, was much enjoyed. 
Max Herzberg, as usual, dispensed provoca- 
tive ideas, this time on “The Teacher in the 
Modern World.” Dora Smith ignored the 
technical topic printed in the program and 
talked inspiringly of “An English Curricu- 
lum for Life Today.” The texts of all three 
papers appear in this issue of the Journal. 

Three group meetings were held Friday 
morning to explore three basic questions: 
“What Do We Know about the Ways of 
Learning?” “What Do We Know about the 
Principles of Learning and Measurement?” 
and “How Is Language Used in a Demo- 
cratic Society?” These discussions extended 
into a series of Friday-afternoon conferences 
which were organized around topics dealing 
with analysis of situations, problems, and 
adaptations. 

t Since resigned to accept appointment as Coun- 
cil Director of Publications. 


The speaker at the annual dinner Friday 
evening was the young novelist Gore Vidal, 
author of A Search for a King and the cur- 
rent Dark Green, Bright Red. He talked en- 
thusiastically, but with searching objectiv- 
ity, of the writings of the new novelists of 
the past decade—Carson McCullers, Irwin 
Shaw, John Hersey, Eudora Welty, Tennes- 
see Williams, and others—in whose works he 
noted particularly an element of pity and 
compassion not evident in the novels of the 
preceding generation of American writers. 
A recital of Anglo-American folk ballads and 
carols, marked by the freshness of oral tradi- 
tion, concluded the evening’s program. It 
was given by John Jacob Niles and his 
young son Thomas, family descendants of a 
long line of ballad singers. 

At the annual luncheon, Saturday, the 
A Capella Choir of Bay View High School, 
Milwaukee, sang several selections with 
spirit and control. Many of them, having 
doffed their choir robes, returned immedi- 
ately to hear their haloed author, John R. 
Tunis, answer the question, ‘““What Can an 
American Believe?’ Nor did Mr. Tunis dis- 
appoint them, for he revealed more of his 
personality than of his methods of writing, 
and from that revelation could not help but 
come an understanding of why his books are 
so appealing to adolescents. He likes them. 
He has faith in them. And he has faith in 
America. 

Peter Viereck, Pulitzer Prize poet, was to 
have spoken but actually was snowbound in 
Ohio. President Neville turned the edge of 
the disappointment by reading the very 
clever introduction of Viereck which he had 
planned. 

Mr. Leon Hood, of Clifford J. Scott High 
School, East Orange, New Jersey, then pre- 
sented the Council’s Radio Award. There 
were, he said, twelve programs which mer- 
ited the most careful consideration. Then he 
named four of these, chosen for honorable 
mention: “Document A777” (M.B.S.), 
“Living 1949, 1950” (N.B.C.), “We Take 
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Your Word” (C.B.S.), and “Invitation to 
Learning” (C.B.S.). “The National Council 
of Teachers of English for that program 
which during the 1949-50 school year has 
done most to promote a greater understand- 
ing and appreciation of our literary heritage, 
to promote powers of intelligent listening 
and critical thinking, and to raise the ideals 
of good speech and writing awards this First 
Place Citation for the second consecutive 
year to the ‘N.B.C. Theater’ and the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company.” The award 
was received by Miss Margaret Cuthbert, 
director of the “N.B.C. Theater.” Though 
usually working behind the scenes, she 
expressed convincingly the idealism driving 
this program. Listeners who find it one of 
the best will do well to let the N.B.C. man- 
agement hear from them directly. 

The College Section meeting was held 
Saturday morning, presided over by Theo- 
dore Hornberger, chairman-elect. The sub- 
ject explored was “World Literature in the 
English Curriculum.” The speakers were 
Horst Frenz, Indiana University; Miss 
Agnes Berrigan, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College; and Ernest C. Hassold, 
University of Louisville. 

In discussing “Comparative Literature 
and World Literature,” Professor Frenz 
stressed the following points: that such 
courses provide a broad and international 
approach for the general student as well as 
for the major in the field; that a program in 
comparative literature can be established 
with little effort and expense, if we concede 
that members of the English Department 
are not the only ones qualified to teach liter- 
ature; that a sensible program in compara- 
tive literature can be set up by selecting ex- 
isting courses from various departments and 
arranging them logically; and that the chief 
stumbling block to the teaching of world lit- 
erature is the lack of good, modern transla- 
tions, and, conversely, a knowledge of for- 
eign languages is still important for students 
of literature. 

Miss Berrigan, in a paper entitled “‘The 
Integration of World Literature with Com- 
position,” described the course which has 
been given for the last twelve years at Okla- 


homa Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
The materials currently included for reading 
are the Jliad, three Greek plays, The Mer- 
chant of Venice, and Carlyle’s Past and Pres- 
ent. Miss Berrigan reported that from her 
experience student composition in this 
course was generally better than in the tradi- 
tional freshman-sophomore course, she 
thinks, as the direct result of the close read- 
ing which is essential. i 

Professor Hassold discussed “‘The Inte- 
gration of World Literature with Art.” He 
emphasized that it is necessary to promote 
standards rather than standardization in 
such courses, which must meet not only the 
standards of general education but also the 
standards set by specialists, and must them- 
selves be integrated with research. 

At the business meeting the following 
persons were nominated and elected as mem- 
bers of the College Section Nominating 
Committee: Reverend Paul F. Smith, 
Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska, 
and Charles F. Van Cleve, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. The 
NCTE Executive Committee named Porter 
G. Perrin, University of Washington, Seattle, 
as the third member. Father Smith is the 
chairman. 

The College Section Nominating Com- 
mittee presents the following persons as 
candidates in the Section election to be 
conducted by mail im May. Other candi- 
dates may be nominated by petitions signed 
by fifteen (15) members of the Section and 
presented to the Secretary of the Council 
by March 1. 


For Members of the College Section Committee 


(TWO TO BE ELECTED) 
ALLEGRA STEWART, Butler University 
Barris Mitts, Purdue University 
S. D. STEPHENS, Rutgers University 
M. S. SHocxtey, North Texas State College 


For College Section Representatives on the 
Board of Directors 


(Two TO BE ELECTED) 


J. W. Arcuer, Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee 
Susan B. Ritey, Peabody College for Teachers 
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THE MILWAUKEE MEETING 


E. E. Letsy, Southern Methodist University 

FrANcIS CHISHOLM, Wisconsin State Teachers 
College 

Frep B. Wesleyan University 


The Conference on College Composition 
and Communication held a well-attended 
luncheon business meeting on Friday of the 
convention. Reports from the secretary and 
the treasurer were good. 

Upon motion it was decided to invite 
Junior Members of NCTE to become mem- 
bers of CCCC, paying the regular $2.00 
dues, and also to offer institutional-sustain- 
ing memberships at $10.00 per year. 

The officers were instructed to confer with 
the officers of the National Society for the 
Study of Communication (a subsidiary of 
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the Speech Association of America) concern- 
ing possible co-operation or even merger. 

The Nominating Committee proposed, 
through Lennox Grey as spokesman, twenty- 
seven persons for the Executive Committee, 
nine each for terms of one, two, and three 
years. For officers it suggested Charles W. 
Roberts, University of Illinois, editor; Glenn 
Christensen, Lehigh University, secretary 
(two years); Harold B. Allen, University of 
Minnesota, associate chairman; George S. 
Wykoff, Purdue University, chairman. These 
candidates were elected. 

The meeting voted for a National Confer- 
ence in March, 1951, in Chicago, and ap- 
proved the general type of program pre- 
sented last year. 


Business 


The Board of Directors held both morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions on Thanksgiving 
Day. Despite bitter cold and icy roads, the 
attendance was good. 

The Board heard and accepted without 
modification some excellent reports from 
committees whose terms were expiring. It 
adopted a proposal by the Executive Com- 
mittee that the W. Wilbur Hatfield Award 
be granted to Robert C. Pooley for devoted 
and effective service over a long period of 
years as the Council’s Director of Publica- 
tions, the award to consist of a life-mem- 
bership and an appropriate scroll. (The 
award was formally presented at the annual 
dinner by President Mark Neville.) 

By its politics-proof system of informal 
nominating ballot and final electing ballot 
the Board chose five persons to be the Nomi- 
nating Committee of 1951, which will pro- 
pose candidates for offices and directorships 
in 1952. This Nominating Committee must 
make its report by January 15, to be pub- 
lished in the May issues of Council official 
organs and to be voted on by the Board next 
fall. After the May publication additional 
nominations may be made, by submitting to 
the Secretary of the Council, not later than 
August 15, petitions signed by twenty di- 
rectors. The Nominating Committee: Mar- 
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ion C. Sheridan, James Hillhouse High 
School, New Haven; Harold A. Anderson, 
University of Chicago; Thomas C. Pollock, 
Washington Square College, New York Uni- 
versity; Angela M. Broening, Board of Ed- 
ucation, Baltimore; and Edna L. Sterling, 
Board of Education, Seattle. 

Upon the recommendation of this year’s 
Nominating Committee, reported by Mrs. 
Luella B. Cook, the Board elected the fol- 
lowing officers to serve the Council in 1951: 
President, Paul Farmer, English co-ordina- 
tor for the high schools of Atlanta; First 
Vice-President, Lennox Grey, director of the 
division of modern languages, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Second Vice- 
President, Ruth G. Strickland, professor of 
elementary education, Indiana University: 
Secretary-Treasurer, W. Wilbur Hatfield, 
Chicago. 

The Annual Business Meeting (all mem- 
bers of the Council) immediately followed 
the Board meeting on Thanksgiving after- 
noon. Its principal business was considera- 
tion of the resolutions presented by Marion 
C. Sheridan for the appointed committee. 

Besides those of thanks to the Milwaukee 
committee on local arrangements (richly 
deserved); to the officers of the year; to 
Robert C. Pooley, retiring Director of Pub- 
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lications; to Dora V. Smith and her associ- 
ates in the work of the Curriculum Comis- 
sion; and to the many Council members 
participating in the convention program, 
the committee proposed: 


WHEREAS, Television as an instrument of 
communication has potentialities for education 
in all subjects, potentialities which can be real- 
ized only in part through commercial television 
operations, 

Be it resolved, That the National Council of 
Teachers of English urge that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission reserve and in due 
time allot at least 20 per cent of available televi- 
sion channels to educational institutions and 
that a copy of this resolution be incorporated 
into the materials to be presented in support of 
educational television at the forthcoming hear- 
ing. 

WHEREAS, In the American scene today the 
security of our own people and the preservation 
of the basic human rights upon which our way 
of life rests are matters of general concern; and 

Wuereas, Intelligent devotion to our own 
nation and to democracy, expressed through 
both word and deed, is a present responsibility 
of every citizen, 

Be it resolved, That the National Council of 
Teachers of English deplores the unwarranted 
suspicions implied in hastily conceived and dis- 
criminatory teachers’ oaths the effect of which 
is to weaken collective morale and to divide and 
confuse, by a questionable identification of the 
word with the thing, honest and conscientious 
teachers. 

WueErEAS, The National Council of Teachers 
of English is cognizant of the existence of a con- 
tinuing emergency in our national life and 
pledges its full support to the strengthening of 
our national defenses, 

Be it resolved, That we as English teachers 
believe that our national defense can be most 
effectively maintained if it utilizes the facilities 
of our existing educational institutions. 

WueErEAS, In a world where the word of men 
and of nations has become suspect, where using 
language to promote confusion and false values 
is a wide-scale undertaking, 

Be it resolved, That in such a world we make 
our primary aim the understanding of the moral 
nature of the use of language and attempt there- 
by to establish simple honesty in the speech and 
writing of our students, 

Be it further resolved, That we work on a truly 
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national scale not for the recognition of English 
forms but to guard lest they be empty forms; for 
the recognition of language as a means of effec- 
tive communication through words—spoken, 
written, read, and heard; for the recognition of 
the dignity and force of language as a means of 
communication, such recognition to be an open- 
eyed recognition of the dangers and possibilities 
inherent in communication. 

WHEREAS, It is important that students be 
given concern for all people of the world with 
an understanding of their contribution to lan- 
guage and literature, 

Be it resolved, That further efforts be made to 
relate teachers of all nations in their common 
problems and in their efforts to bring about a 
permanent peace. 

Be it finally resolved, That teachers of the lan- 
guage arts be given time and the conditions ade- 
quate for effective work on these problems. 
MARION C. SHERIDAN, Chairman 
THEODORE HORNBERGER 
LENNOX GREY 
Harpy Fincu 
MARTHA HUDDLESTON 
Lou LABRANT 
HANNAH M. LINDAHL 


There was considerable debate over the 
resolution concerning oaths for teachers. Al- 
though some apparently approved the most 
drastic antisubversive oaths and others felt 
that the imposition of any oaths beyond 
simple ones of loyalty tends to thought con- 
trol, the crux of the discussion was the ques- 
tion of the inferences the public might draw 
from the resolution. Advocates of the reso- 
lution made it plain that they do not ob- 
ject to standard oaths of loyalty to our 
government, our Constitution, our laws. 
After a minor alteration during the debate, 
this resolution as printed was adopted with 
the others. 

Mrs. Luella B. Cook, for the Nominating 
Committee, proposed the following persons 
for Directors-at-Large for a term of three 
years, and upon her motion they were 
elected: Harold B. Allen, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota; Elizabeth Guilfoile, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Helene W. Hartley, Syracuse, New 
York; Lucile Hildinger, Wichita, Kansas; 
Mrs. Eula Mohle, Houston, Texas; Mary 
Ohm, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
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Report and Summary 


“GRADUATE SCHOOL AS A PREPA- 
ration for Teaching” was the theme of the 
Annual Joint Meeting of the College Con- 
ference on English in the Central Atlantic 
States and of the New York Council of Col- 
lege Teachers of English, on October 28, 
1950. The speakers were Dean Thomas 
Clark Pollock of the Washington Square 
College of Arts and Science, New York Uni- 
versity, and Professor Gerald E. Bentley of 
Princeton University. We quote from an ex- 
cellent summary sent us by the president of 
the New York Council, Lillian H. Hornstein: 


“Dean Pollock approached the problem 
from the viewpoint of an administrator. He 
said he assumed that the graduate student 
become teacher would have an accurate 
knowledge of and love for his subject and a 
genuine interest in his students and in his 
teaching. He emphasized, however, that 
while graduate schools are concerned with 
teaching specialized fields of knowledge and 
developing skill in research, the requisite 
capacity for most teachers of English is an 
ability to teach composition and literature 
on freshman and sophomore levels. Even in 
a representative large college which offers a 
wide variety of advanced courses in English 
covering twenty-five different fields and 
thirty-six different courses, 76 per cent of 
the classes are still in the freshman-sopho- 
more category. How can the graduate school 
prepare teachers for these courses? One 
thing to do is to select for graduate instruc- 
tion students who appear likely to develop 
into good teachers. A second thing to do is to 
direct the graduate student’s attention to 
various current educational problems and 
philosophies. He should appreciate that as a 
teacher he will require some knowledge of 
the psychological factors in the learning 
process of adolescents and an understanding 
of the techniques of composition and of the 
varied methods of approaching literature. 
Extremely valuable to him will be some 


guided and supervised experience in prac- 
tice teaching, an experience which the grad- 
uate school can help to provide. The imme- 
diate aim of the composition course is to 
make the student feel sensitively, under- 
stand clearly, think logically, and express 
himself precisely and accurately. Since this 
goal is important for the whole educative 
process, the attitude toward the teacher of 
the elementary composition and literature 
courses must be revised. Graduate schools 
should stress the value and importance of 
good teaching in freshman-sophomore 
courses and should stimulate teachers to ap- 
ply imaginatively their specialized training 
to these courses. Departments of English 
should use their influence to see that good 
teaching on the freshman and sophomore 
levels is rewarded by prestige and promo- 
tions.” 

Professor Bentley discussed the problem 
from the point of view of the teacher of liter- 
ature. His paper will appear in a forthcom- 
ing issue of College English. 


IN “GRAMMAR AND USAGE—SOME 
Current Thoughts” Dean J. Conrad Seegers 
of Teachers College, Temple University, 
supplies perhaps the best survey of writing 
on the subject since Dora V. Smith’s “Eng- 
lish Grammar Again” in the October, 1938, 
English Journal. Seegers starts gently, al- 
most neutrally, with a recognition of both 
sides of the problem, but his survey leads to 
the conclusions (1) that grammar taught 
formally and separately has little effect upon 
usage, (2) that language changes, (3) that 
language is antecedent to grammar, and (4) 
that grammar should be taught inductively 
as needed and when students are mature 
enough to grasp these generalizations. He 
reports one important British experiment 
little known and not generally available in 
this country. His article appears in the 
November School Review. 
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THE APPOINTMENT OF A COMMIS- 
sion To Improve the Teaching of English in 
Georgia is announced in the October Georgia 
Education Journal. Co-directed by Bernice 
Freeman, of the Georgia State College for 
Women Demonstration School, and Paul 
Farmer, co-ordinator of English in Atlanta 
Public Schools and NCTE president, the 
commission consists of eight persons repre- 
senting all levels of English teaching. Work- 
ing largely through questionnaires and 
check sheets, the group hopes “to determine 
as objectively as possible the training and 
experiences of the teacher, the conditions 
under which he works, the subject matter 
material he presents to the students, the 
grade levels on which it is presented, the 
time given to each phase of English instruc- 
tion, and the materials which the teacher 
uses in carrying on his teaching.” 


THE TEACHING OF REMEDIAL 
reading is essentially a therapeutic process 
according to an article by John J. Butler in 
the California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion for October. The teacher must think not 
solely in terms of the improvement of aca- 
demic skills but also in terms of individual 
adjustment. The poor reader, hampered by 
a sense of failure, is usually indifferent in at- 
titude and is often a behavior problem. Be- 
fore any reading improvement can be ac- 
complished, a sympathetic diagnosis of the 
learner’s emotional difficulties must be 
made. By ministering to the emotional mal- 
adjustments of the student—by releasing 
his emotional blocks and rebuilding his con- 
fidence in the learning process—the teacher 
creates a reading readiness without which 
the best-planned remedial reading program 
will be of little value. 


THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN FOR OC- 
tober devoted more than half its text pages 
to a comprehensive listing of educational 
magazines published throughout the world. 
Descriptive details for each entry include 
the nature of the periodical, the editor, ad- 
dress, and subscription. terms. Listings for 
the United States are classified according to 
the special interest fields served by the vari- 
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ous magazines. Compilation was done by the 
Educational Press Association. 


ANOTHER INDICATION OF THE IM- 
petus being given to the community college 
movement is the article “Community Col- 
lege Education—a National Need” appear- 
ing in the November journal of the United 
States Office of Education, School Life. The 
writers, William R. Wood and Homer 
Kempfer, feel that the community college 
must be the responsibility of government 
because the complexities of modern living 
require a longer period of education and be- 
cause the increasing number of young people 
of college age requires vastly expanded facil- 
ities. 


TO MEET THE INCREASING DE- 
mands for assistance, a curriculum service 
center has been established at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. It is designed to 
provide consultant service to public and pri- 
vate secondary schools, community colleges, 
and teachers colleges and to help them im- 
prove their programs. Marcella R. Lawler, 
associate professor of education, is executive 
officer of the center, a detailed description of 
which appears in School and Society (No- 
vember 18). 


SEQUENCE, AN ILLUSTRATED QUAR- 
terly published by the London Film Club, is 
a periodical which all who are interested in 
the motion picture as an art will find useful 
and enjoyable. In the autumn issue Gavin 
Lambert writes on Jean Cocteau as a film 
director, discussing his methods in detail; 
Guy Brenton compares the two novels All 
the King’s Men and Tucker’s People (The 
Force of Evil) with their screen adaptations; 
and Lindsay Anderson discusses the debat- 
able question of how creative a screen direc- 
tor can be. Included also are a variety of 
sensible reviews of new films, both American 
and European. Address: 20/21 Tooks Court, 
London, E.C. 4. 10s. 6d. per year, 25. 6d. a 
copy. 


CHRISTOPHER FRY, BRITISH AU- 
thor of the verse-play, The Lady’s Not for 
Burning (now playing on Broadway), Venus 
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REPORT AND SUMMARY 


Observed, and A Phoenix Too Frequent, is the 
subject of an article in Time (November 20). 
This includes both biographical information 
and critical analysis of his plays. The Lady 
has got the New York audiences crowding in 
to see its “comedy infused with lyricism.” 
It has also got the critics arguing as to 
whether Fry is a genius or a jester. The Time 
writer assesses Fry’s plays pretty objec- 
tively but apparently enjoys his gusto, his 
love of words, and his lavish metaphors. By 
contrast, Charles Shattuck, reviewing the 
recently published texts of The Lady and 
Venus Observed in the autumn Accent, ad- 
mits that not the least of his reactions is that 
Fry’s style makes his “teeth itch.” 


“LANGUAGE OF BUSINESS” IN THE 
November Fortune is the second of that 
magazine’s series of reports on the efforts of 
business to communicate. American busi- 
nessmen, it appears, have decided that the 
language of business is not up to the job. 
Coincidental with their attack of self-exami- 
nation, which Fortune fully details, a school 
of experts has come forward to help the busi- 
nessman redesign the language of industry. 
The “prose engineering” methods of Rudolf 
Flesch and other experts are then carefully 
analyzed and some interesting conclusions 
drawn. Admitting the liberalizing effects 
upon grammar and punctuation which the 
readability method has had, Fortune warns, 
however, that the method has some disturb- 
ing implications. For example, the core of 
the “readability” movement is to write as 
you talk. But, says Fortune, reading and 
writing are not the same thing, “and to say 
that they should be allows and encourages 
us to rationalize sloppiness and faulty 
thinking.” Moreover, there are things which 
cannot be explained by the human-interest 
tale, and there are times when the Jonger 
word is the right word and oversimplification 
is misleading to the reader. Above all, if 
everyone followed Flesch’s advice and de- 
liberately wrote beneath the capabilities of 
his audience, ‘‘we would get ourselves into a 
sort of ever decreasing circle, and, as layer 
after layer of our language atrophied, even- 
tually spiral our way back to the schoolbook 
level that got the whole readability doctrine 
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underway in the first place.” What we need, 
says Fortune, is not more “applied” English 
courses but better basic ones. ‘“Somewhere 
between the extremes of ‘functional’ and 
‘literary’ there is a happy meeting ground.” 
The final conclusion of the Fortune writers 
is that the formulas which have ignored the 
relationship between style and content have 
ignored the fundamentals of language, and 
they end with a dictum which the New 
Critics will no doubt consider “‘too business- 
like”: “Language is not something we can 
disembody; it is an ethical as well as me- 
chanical matter, inextricably bound up in 
ourselves, our positions, and our relations 
with those about us.” 


“THE QUARTER BOOKS” BY ROBERT 
Shaplen in the December Tomorrow gives a 
good picture of that booming trade. After 
briefly discussing their predecessors, such as 


_ the “penny dreadful” in this country and 


the Tauchnitz editions in Europe, he de- 
scribes in detail the rising tide, beginning 
with the Penguin editions in England in 
1935 and the Pocket Books in this country 
in 1939. The success of the Pocket Books by 
1943 had stimulated three other reprint 
houses—Avon, Dell, and Popular—and af- 
ter the war Bantam and the New American 
Library (publishers of Mentor and Signet 
books) joined the others. It is perhaps indic- 
ative of their academic as well as commer- 
cial success that Ballantyne of Bantam is 
giving a fifteen-lecture course on the quarter 
books this year at Columbia! Today some 
books are not even accepted for publication 
unless a reprint deal is first arranged. The 
reprinter is thus becoming the tail that wags 
the dog, Shaplen says, and “he may increas- 
ingly ‘mongrelize’ the trade.” He doubts if 
the reprinters can ever “wholly renounce 
shooting and sin” but points out that there 
is evidence of some discrimination in public 
taste, because, although it is true that the 
mystery and the western will sell best in any 
given month, it is also a fact that Shake- 
speare and the cookbook have outsold them 
all over a given period of time. (In May, 
1948, the English Journal and College Eng- 
lish carried an excellent article with the very 
same title by John T. Frederick.) 
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New Books 


College Teaching Materials 


POETS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Edited by W. H. AvupEN and NorMAN 
Ho.mes Pearson. 5 vols. (“Viking Portable 
Library,” Nos. 49-53.) Viking Press, 1950. 
(Vol. I: Langland to Spencer; Vol. Il: Mar- 
lowe to Marvell; Vol. II1: Milton to Goldsmith; 
Vol. IV: Blake to Poe; Vol. V: Tennyson to 
Yeats.) $2.50 each vol. 


Anyone aware of English may well be 
pleased at one more proof that our language, 
much as we know it now, has been a medium of 
poetry for better than six hundred years. By 
the breadth of their selections for Poets of the 
English Language, W. H. Auden and Norman 
Holmes Pearson have supplied such proof im- 
pressively. Nor need they apologize, as they 
come near to doing, for omitting biographical 
information other than dates for the 157 named 
poets represented. Even were all the entries 
printed anonymously, they would still provide 
the important thing: what the editors call “the 
autobiography of the poetical imagination and 
fancy.” 

As a practicing artist Auden has shown noth- 
ing if not versatility. Now as co-editor he re- 
veals a wide tolerance of varying forms and 
moods. At his and Perason’s hands, classicists 
and Romanticists get equal innings, and no 
school, whether metaphysical or other, wins un- 
due emphasis. The traditional “greats” enjoy 
the ampler spacings that few readers would 
deny them; those with lesser but still familiar 
names are substantially present; and certain 
little-known poets, rescued only lately from the 
mufflings of time, become distinct voices. The 
tendency too often seen in anthologies to 
clutter a score of pages with tiny cullings from 
as many writers has been almost consistently 
avoided. Each volume contains a helpful “Cal- 
endar,” listing cultural events as well as im- 
portant poems for the period covered by the 
text. 

In their introductions the editors comment 
tellingly not only on the methods and themes of 
the poets from early to recent times but also on 
the varying social conditions that formed their 
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workshop. These discussions are notable for fre- 
quent mastery of phrase and for a wealth of 
seemingly casual erudition. It is nothing against 
them that, although clearly written, they will 
probably mean more to high-brows than to 
those whom the editors call middle-brows; for, 
honestly practiced, the criticism of poetry is not 
a simple art. Poetry itself, however, is for all 
brows, and it is gratifying to observe again, in 
these volumes, how handsomely and irrefutably 
it pleads for the civilizing spirit. 


RosBert A. HUME 
UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By GeorceE K. ANDERSON, HARDIN CRAIG, 
Louis I. BREDVOLD, and JosEPH WARREN 
Beacu. Oxford University Press, 1950. Pp. 
697. $8.00. 


The important question to ask about a book 
with this title, since so many approaches are 
possible, is: What reader is addressed? Hardin 
Craig, the general editor, believes it will be 
valuable to college and university students, to 
their teachers, and to general readers. To com- 
press the subject within seven hundred pages, 
selection is necessary. The four authors tend to 
leave out “history”: they do not so much as- 
sume it as ignore it. The book therefore will not 
particularly interest those readers who wish to 
understand how literature grows out of a cul- 
ture, who value the history of ideas, or who 
speculate on changes, developments, and causes. 
Since it is designed as an elementary introduc- 
tion, minor figures are grouped or dismissed, 
and no knowledge of major figures is assumed. 
The typical unit is a sketch of a writer with bio- 
graphical details woven into a description of 
his principal works and culminating with some 
high-lighting of his qualities. Its size keeps it 
from being an encyclopedia like the Cambridge 
History, and its focus is narrower than the 
one-volume Cambridge abridgment. 

Implicit in its authorship by four distin- 
guished American scholars is the notion that 
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“the only true syntheses are those that come 
about in the minds of earnest and competent 
students.” The result is that this book does not 
defend a thesis, as do Legouis and Cazamian, or 
present one man’s view, as Osgood’s The Voice 
of England does so admirably. Its conclusions 
are trustworthy rather than spectacular, as if 
its authors feel that they must represent major- 
ity opinion. As specialists they feel also that 
they must take into account recent scholarship 
and questions of authenticity: Henry VIII gets 
more space than Othello; the question of a pos- 
sible quarrel between Chaucer and Gower is 
waived for lack of evidence, but only after it is 
discussed in some detail. 

Since the volume actually contains four sepa- 
rate books, it holds together surprisingly well, 
both in clear style and in consistent approach. 
The Bibliography is uneven: some sections come 
up to 1950; but, to take one example, the latest 
book cited for Blake is dated 1927, in spite of 
Northrup Frye, Mark Schorer, and Bernard 
Blackstone. Students will find the Bibliography 
generally excellent as initiation into special 
studies. The book as a whole is intelligent and 
in some sections eminently readable; it estab- 
lishes itself as the most solid and dependable 
one-volume history; and it rarely loses its 
target: literature. 

DonaLp A. STAUFFER 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Paperbacks 


COLONIAL AMERICAN WRITING. Edited 
by Roy Harvey Pearce. Pp. 581. 

LITERATURE OF THE EARLY REPUB- 
LIC. Edited by Epwin H. Capy. Pp. 495. 

POETRY OF THE NEW ENGLAND REN- 
AISSANCE, 1790-1890. Introduction by 
GEORGE F. WHICHER. Pp. 458. 

Reinhart. $0.95 each. 

SELECTED PROSE AND POETRY. By 
STEPHEN CRANE. Introduction by WILLIAM 
M. Grsson. Pp. 230. 

THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. By 
Tuomas Harpy. Introduction by ALBERT J. 
GuERARD, JR. Pp. 481. 

SELECTED PROSE. By WaAsuHINGTON 
vinG. Introduction by STtanLtEyY T. WIL- 
LIAMS. Pp. 423. 

SELECTED TALES AND POEMS. By HEr- 
MAN MELVILLE. Edited by RicHarp CHASE. 


Pp. 417. 
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MCTEAGUE. By Frank Norris. Introduc- 
tion by CarRvEL CoLtns. Pp. 324. 

HUMPHREY CLINKER. By Tostas SMoL- 
LETT. Introduction by RoBEertT GORHAM 
Davis. Pp. 414. 

TRISTRAM SHANDY. By LAURENCE 
STERNE. Introduction by SamvEL H. Monk. 
Pp. 577- 

Rinehart. $0.75 each. 


WRITING BUSINESS LETTERS. By Earu 
P. Stronc. American Book. Pp. 329. $2.75. 


A combined handbook and workbook. Con- 
tents divided into three main sections on the 
mechanics, the fundamentals, and the applica- 
tions of the principles of business letter writing. 
Many exercises for each section. The section on 
fundamentals is concerned with the mechanics 
of writing focused to current usage in acceptable 
business letters. 


THE COLLEGE RESEARCH PAPER. By 
EvuGENE F. GREWE and Joun F. SULLIVAN. 
Rev. ed. William C. Brown Co. (Dubuque, 
Iowa). Pp. 110. $1.50. 


Shows complete procedure for the writing of 
such a paper from the assigning to the handing 
in. Explains clearly each stage of research and 
writing and each detail of form and includes a 
complete research paper exactly as it should be 
prepared by the student. 


Films 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ENGLAND. Life 
Filmstrips (9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20). $4.50. 

The starting point for this collection of illus- 
trations was Louis Kronenberger’s essay in Life, 
September 13, 1948, edited and supplemented 
by John Goldsmith Phillips of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. There are forty-five intelligent- 
ly selected and arranged views, interspersed 
with brief legends. These filmstrips are not 
available for lending or rental, but the price 
seems reasonable. The accompanying “lecture 
notes” are very brief, and the instructor will 
have to supplement them. Now and then he can 
correct them; in connection with the inevitable 
“Interior of a Coffee House,” for example, he 
will point out that Dryden could never have 
been found at Button’s. 

At this first stage the illustrations may well 
be salient and obvious. After the filmstrip might 
come the excellent set of plates, Life in Eight- 
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eenth Century England, edited by Robert J. 
Allen (Boston Museum of Fine Arts). It is 
helpful for the student to see the same picture 
in different places—not only the usual literary 
portraits and the favorite Hogarths but the 
Rowlandsons and Morlands that are likely to 
be less familiar to him and such valuable docu- 
ments as Monamy’s “Old East India Wharf.” 
The eighteenth-century volume of the Hartley 
and Elliot Life and Work of the People of Eng- 
land (Batsford) has many rare prints touching 
on everyday life, though the plates are exces- 
sively small. The list could be indefinitely ex- 
tended,. but, after all, the student will have to 
fend for himself in illustrated books and periodi- 
cals and, if he is fortunate, in museums and 
print rooms. 

ALAN D. McKILLop 
Rice INSTITUTE 


WRITING THE PARAGRAPH. By Rew 
Irvine. 8 Filmstrips. Film Publishers. $24.00. 
These film strips are in four divisions, Words, 

The Simple Sentence, The Complex Sentence, and 
Building a Paragraph. Words prepares the stu- 
dent for an understanding of the origins of lan- 
guage in an intriguing way. The running com- 
mentary is rich with provocative references to 
word origins. It has a contagious quality that 
could lead to further investigation by the stu- 
dent. The Simple Sentence adds little of value 
and seems elementary, included in order to 
round out the series. It suggests nothing new or 
novel for the student who-has even a nodding 
acquaintance with the subject, or the predicate, 
for that matter. The Complex Sentence, on the 
other hand, attempts an important and fright- 
ening task. I would evaluate this section as ef- 
fective in part, and that part escapes from the 
usual grammar rules into the real writing of 
young people. The part that seems to be in- 
effective and discouraging stresses abstract 
grammar rules in terms which, alas, do not seem 
to mean much to our students. A more generous 
use of examples of sentences, clauses, and the 
like within the range of the student’s vocabulary 
may prove more effective than any whispered, 
thundered, or pictured advice to memorize 
grammar terms. Building a Paragraph uses an 
interesting analogy in comparing paragraph- 
building to the constructing of a house. There is 
forced comparison for comparison’s sake, but 
this is a noble attempt to provide the student 
with some tangible structure upon which to 
hinge rules. It is involved but effective. 
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Students will need to be prepared for the 
particular message of each film strip, and the 
teacher would be wise to prepare himself with 
extra material to amplify. There is much skill in 
the easy flow of the commentaries throughout 
that will prove of value. Both the traditional 
grammarian who clings to the discipline of pre- 
scriptive grammar teaching and the exploring 
linguist who has abandoned the artificial land- 
marks and is reaching for descriptive methods 
of introducing ideas about language structure 
and idiom will find comfort and uses for these 
strips. It is hard to make the learning of gram- 
mar painless. Here, at least, is a painless teach- 
ing aid. 


PETER DONCHIAN 
Wayne UNIVERSITY 


HOW TO WRITE EFFECTIVELY. Viota 
THEMAN, collaborator. Coronet. $50.00. 


How To Write Effectively combines simplicity 
in exposition with a smooth-flowing narrative 
appropriately set against the usual high school 
background. It makes no attempt to romanti- 
cize schools; a life-situation is set up with a 
class committee engaged in the job of publiciz- 
ing a party with a motive. These boys and girls 
stay on their normal level of usage and could be 
set apart from the normal students only by their 
nice concentration upon the work at hand. This 
attitude will not disturb student audiences, 
though it may startle a disillusioned teacher 
here and there. The editors of the film avoid the 
danger of crowding too much into too little 
space and time by restricting their instructional 
ideas to five simple and understandable rules 
couched in a suitable vernacular. There is first- 
class exposition of the need to define and to 
analyze one’s purpose in any writing. Actual 
emphasis is placed upon what is so often for- 
gotten, the audience for whom the writing is in- 
tended. The film sensibly side-steps the impos- 
sible and does not attempt to teach writing per 
se. Teachers are encouraged to direct the stu- 
dents’ attention to a real and functional situa- 
tion where writing has an immediate purpose. 


P. D. 


WRITING BETTER SOCIAL LETTERS. 
RuTH STRANG, collaborator. Coronet. $50.00. 


Writing Better Social Letters might well win 
top awards in a “How To Do It” series in edu- 
cation. The what receives much more emphasis 
than the how, but both are graphically por- 
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trayed in typical letters varying from the formal 
invitation to the friendly letter. Instruction 
takes place vibrantly, beginning with form, 
stressing the importance of the writer having a 
clear mental picture of the letter as a whole be- 
fore he begins. Details of heading, salutation, 
closing, and alignment are graphically shown. 

This film emphasizes the fact that the pur- 
pose of a letter determines what to say, while 
the problem of how to say it can be solved not 
by trying to make it sound like a letter, but by 
just being y-o-u, writing what you would ac- 
tually say were you talking to the person. This, 
of course, necessitates keeping the reader in 
mind. 

It is here that the film is at its best, trans- 
ferring the situation from the classroom to the 
home. The transition from the home of the 
writer to that of the reader unifies the letter- 
writing process in a way peculiar only to the 
screen. Writing Better Social Letters does in less 
than fifteen minutes what most teachers would 
hope to accomplish in the teaching of the entire 
unit. 

S1sTER Mary ANACLETA, R.S.M. 


St. Xavier COLLEGE 


Pamphlets 


SURVIVAL UNDER ATOMIC ATTACK. 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. Pp. 32. 
$0.10. 

The official government booklet. The mate- 
rial is succinct and specific enough to be assimi- 
lated by secondary students. Blanket permis- 
sion to reproduce the pamphlet locally has been 
granted. 


KNOW YOUR CAPITAL CITY. By Mary 
Wittcockson. (U.S. Office of Education 
Bulletin 1950, No. 18.) Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 39. 
$0.20. 

A handy combination guidebook and history 
of Washington written in a chatty, informal 
fashion. Ideal for either the individual high 
school student or the various young groups 
which make the trip to the nation’s capital. 


WHERE ARE YOUR MANNERS? By Bar- 
BARA VALENTINE HERTZ. (“‘Life Adjustment 
Booklet.”’) Science Research Associates. Pp. 
48. $0.40. 


Professional 


THIS GREAT STAGE: IMAGE AND 
STRUCTURE IN KING LEAR. By Ros- 
ERT B. HEILMAN. Louisiana State University 
Press. Pp. 339. $3.50. 

Applying methods which “will not seem 
strange to anyone who has some acquaintance 
with the techniques of poetic analysis that have 
come into general use during the last two dec- 
ades,”’ Professor Heilman attempts to determine 
the meaning of Shakespeare’s King Lear through 
the study of its language structure. The play is 
viewed essentially as a poem and, in its treat- 
ment of certain themes, is likened to an essay 
“necessarily broken up into parts which are ap- 
portioned according to, and probably modified 
by, dramatic necessity.”” Professor Heilman ar- 
gues that a series of dramatic statements about 
one subject constitutes “a bloc of meaning 
which is a structural part of the play” and con- 
tinues to define a play in this way: “This bloc 
may be understood as one of the author’s meta- 
phors. The dramatist’s basic metaphor is his 
plot. All of his metaphors are valid parts of his 


total meaning, the search for which must in- 
clude a study of the relationship among the 
parts. All the constituent metaphors must be re- 
lated to the large metaphor which is the play.” 
Following this definition, Heilman discusses in 
great detail the various image patterns to be 
found in King Lear (sight and blindness, mad- 
ness and reason, nakedness and clothing, etc.), 
the striking repetition of words, the recurrence 
of themes. (The nature theme, for instance, is 
expressed through animal and sex imagery.) He 
traces the relationship of the patterns and 
shows how each of them strikes a universal note. 
The close association between the storm and 
man’s nature, the image of justice, the refer- 
ences to the animal world, the problem of 
values, the paradox of the blind gaining insight 
and the ruthless and powerful going down in de- 
feat—these and similar elements account ulti- 
mately for the creation of a perfect dramatic 
composition. Heilman’s analysis is stimulating; 
he makes a good case for his assertion that in 
King Lear the imagery is central, that imagery 
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groups are “theme carriers,’ not just adorn- 
ments. 

In his notes Heilman makes valuable com- 
ments on the scholarship concerned with 
Shakespeare’s imagery and pays particular at- 
tention to those critics who, he finds, parallel 
some of his own interpretations. Interestingly 
enough, he has praise for and quotes a great deal 
from Granville-Barker, who frequently agrees 
with his analysis of the play but would have dis- 
agreed violently with Heilman’s basic definition 
of a play. There are other predecessors that 
Heilman might have cited, particularly Wolf- 
gang Clemen, who, in his book on Shakespeares 
Bilder (Bonn, 1936), anticipated in a less de- 
tailed way Heilman’s approach to the study of 
a Shakespearean play. 

Horst FRENz 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


SELECTED ESSAYS. By T. S. Exot. New 
ed. Harcourt. Pp. 460. $4.50. 


Eliot writes: “This book is a kind of his- 
torical record of my interests and opinions.” 
Contains his choice of all the prose he has writ- 
ten since 1917, including essays from The Sacred 
Wood, For Lancelot Andrewes, and Essays 
Ancient and Modern, and the whole of Dante and 
Homage to John Dryden, thirty-seven in all. The 
volume makes possible for the average reader a 
revaluation of the work of the pioneer who 
charted the early course of the New Criticism. 


VISIONS FROM PIERS PLOWMAN: TAK- 
EN FROM THE POEM OF WILLIAM 
LANGLAND. Translated by Nevitt Coc- 
HILL. Oxford University Press. Pp. 143. 
$3.00. 


A translation for the contemporary reader by 
a scholar well known in Britain for his radio 
readings of the poems of Langland and Chau- 
cer. The language used is vigorous modern Eng- 
lish. An appendix contains information on the 
poet’s life, medieval allegory, and meter. Illus- 
trated. 


CONSERVATIVE ENGLAND AND THE 
CASE AGAINST VOLTAIRE. By Ber- 
NARD N. Columbia University 
Press. Pp. 394. $4.50. 

The author has turned up a considerable in- 
formation of the English people which sharpens 
our knowledge and understanding of the con- 
servative temper in the eighteenth century. He 
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is concerned primarily with the attitudes and 
opinions which dominated England from the 
1688 revolution to 1800 and led to the eventual 
attack upon Voltaire as the man who caused the 
French Revolution by undermining the church. 
Actually it reveals much more by indirectly 
drawing a subtle picture of the intellectual 
change which marks the transition from the 
“Age of Reason” to the “Age of Romanticism.” 


THEATRE ANNUAL, 1950, Vol. VIII. Edited 
by WitxiaM VAN LENNEP. Theatre Library 
Association, New York (PO Box 935, Grand 
Central Station). Pp. 81. List: $1.50. Li- 
brary: $1.00. 


Contains five articles on the arts and history 
of the theater. Robert Downing, producing 
stage manager of A Streetcar Named Desire, 
takes the reader backstage to show how a mod- 
ern play is put on; E. J. West discusses Shaw’s 
criticism of Shakespeare’s Cymbeline; Alois 
Naylor writes on “German Audiences in the 
Eighteenth Century,” Shirley Allen on “Samuel 
Phelps, Last of a Dynasty,” and John Wood- 
ruff on “America’s Oldest Living Theatre—the 
Howard Athenaeum.” 


THE YEAR’S WORK IN ENGLISH STUD- 
IES, 1947. Vol. XXVIII. Edited for the 
English Association by FREDERICK S. Boas. 
Oxford University Press, 1949. Pp. 290. 


Gives an excellent bird’s-eye view of the re- 
sults of linguistic and literary research pub- 
lished in the field of English during the year 
1947. 


A LIFE OF JOHN KEATS. By Dorotuy 
HEwLeTT. 2d rev. ed. Barnes & Noble. Pp. 
408. $5.00. 


Includes new material, much of it concern- 
ing the tangled financial affairs of the Keats 
family; also a new portrait of Keats, a photo- 
graph of the long-lost death mask, and extracts 
from the diaries of the painter Haydon. The 
first edition was published in England under 
the title Adonais. 


WALDEN. By HEnry D. THorEAv. Introduc- 
tion by JosepH Woop Krutcu. 
“Harper’s Modern Classics.” $0.95 per vol- 
ume. 


THIS IS MY STORY. By Eteanor Roose- 
VELT. Bantam. Pp. 270. $o.25. 
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UP FRONT. By Brit Mav tpi. Bantam. Pp. 
216. $0.25. 


CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE. By Henry D. 
THOREAU. 5X8 Press (Saugatuck, Conn.). 
Pp. 31. $0.35. Paper. 


Reprints 


DESCRIPTIVE ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By 
Homer C. House and Susan E. HARMAN. 
2d ed. Prentice-Hall. Pp. 457. $3.25. 


“The emphasis in the revision is definitely on 
the living language. Historical forms are cited 
only when they throw light on present-day 
usage.” First published in 1931. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LITERARY FORM. 
By KENNETH BuRKE. Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press. $5.00. 


Pamphlets 


A COURSE OF STUDY IN RADIO AND 
TELEVISION APPRECIATION. By At- 
IcE P. STERNER. Educational and Recrea- 
tional Guides (1630 Springfield Ave., Maple- 
wood, N.J.). Pp. 36. $1.00. 8} X11. 


Contains twenty-nine units, of which eight 
deal with television. The units vary in their em- 
phasis. Some deal with listening, others with 
evaluating, others with the place of radio in 
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modern life. The units appeared serially in 
Audio-Visual Guide for September, October, 
November, and December of last year. 


THE BASIC PROGRAMME: UNESCO AND 
ITS PROGRAMME. Education Clearing 
House, UNESCO (19 Avenue Kleber, Paris 
XVI). Pp. 26. 


A series of resolutions adopted by the fifth 
session of the General Conference in Florence 
last year. They are grouped under seven heads: 
Education, Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, 
Cultural Activities, Exchange of Persons, Mass 
Communication, Relief Services. 


THE RACE QUESTION: UNESCO ANDITS 
PROGRAMME. Education Clearing House, 
UNESCO (19 Avenue Kleber, Paris XVI). 
Pp. 11. 


A brief but highly important statement by 
eight important scientists from various coun- 
tries regarding the race myth. According to 
these men, “there is no proof that the groups of 
mankind differ in their innate mental character- 
istics, whether in respect of intelligence or tem- 
perament . . . the range of mental capacities in 
all ethnic groups is much the same.” 


HELPING YOUTH CHOOSE CAREERS. 
By J. ANTHONY Humpurevys. (“Better Liv- 
ing Booklet.””) Science Research Associates. 
Pp. 49. $0.40. 


Nonfiction 


NOOK FARM: MARK TWAIN’S HART- 
FORD CIRCLE. By KENNETH R. ANDREWS. 
Harvard University Press. $4.75. 


A “friendship village” where the Clemenses 
lived in harmony with the Stowes, Hookers, 
Twichells, Charles Dudley Warner, and others 
in the 1870’s and 1880’s. The daily living of this 
cultivated group, their ideals and hospitality, is 
charmingly pictured. 


BOSWELL’S LONDON JOURNAL: 1762- 
1763. By James BoswELL. McGraw-Hill. 
$4.50. 

A full, frank, astonishing journal of the year 
Boswell spent in London when he was twenty- 
two and met Garrick, Goldsmith, Johnson, 
Sheridan, and others. Details of his love life and 
of his efforts to get into the Guards. 


MY NECK OF THE WOODS. By LovisE 
Ricu. Lippincott. $2.75. 


With the nearest neighbors two miles away, 
Mrs. Rich lives in a beautiful part of Maine; 
trappers, poachers, wardens, and other “na- 
tives” are her friends. She finds them humorous, 
real, strong-minded, but not quaint. When a 
handy man told her that he saw “‘16 snow-white 
foxes running on the lake shore—very pretty 
against the blue waves,’ she thought: “Of 
course it was all in his head, but how lucky he 
was to have a head like that.” 


PORTRAIT OF A TURKISH FAMILY. By 
IRVAN ORGA. Macmillan. $4.00. 
The author was born and educated in Turkey 


and has spent some time in England, Portugal, 
South Africa, and the Middle East. This book 
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“records the customs and national habits of a 
time long dead.” Time, 1914 on. Changes came 
after the first World War, and their effect upon 
this respected old Turkish family was tragic. 
Exotic and interesting. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH. By Frep- 
RIC KLEEs. Macmillan. $5.00. 


Mr. Klees, a native Pennsylvania Dutch- 
man, calls this a book about a people, their re- 
ligions, their origin, their past and present, their 
folk arts, and the many ways in which they are 
“different”—how they have kept their indi- 
viduality. The descriptions of their holidays, 
festivals, and foods with recipes are delightful. 
Chapters are devoted to Mennonites, Amish, 
Schwenkfelders, Moravians; to Pow-wowing, 
and Hexerei. Furniture and barns are discussed. 
Thirty-three appropriate pen-and-ink draw- 
ings. 451 pages. 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY: THE STORY 
OF THE CIVILWARAS TOLD BY PAR- 
TICIPANTS. Edited by HEeNnry STEELE 
ComMAGER. Bobbs-Merrill. 2 vols. (boxed). 
$12.00. 


Over 450 narratives: letters, diaries, official 
reports, and other firsthand accounts. With 
these Professor Commager has told a compre- 
hensive and complete story of the Civil War. 
His running commentaries are of special inter- 
est. Many contemporary illustrations and maps. 
Lest we forget! 


PREBLE’S BOYS: COMMODORE PREBLE 
AND THE BIRTH OF AMERICAN SEA 
POWER. By FLetcHer Pratt. Sloane. 
$5.00. 


In less than twenty years America became a 
sea power. How it happened, how much of it was 
due to Preble and “his boys,” the men whom 
he trusted and trained, is the subject of this 
study of the early United States Navy. The 
“Jefferson Man” was the product of a very 
different environment from that of the “Tru- 
man Man,” citizen of a powerful nation. Thrill- 
ing stories of great men and sea battles. 


THE HINGE OF FATE. By Wiyston S. 
CHURCHILL. Houghton. $6.00. 


This fourth volume of “The Second World 
War Series”’ is called The Hinge of Fate because 
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it is a record of the time when we turned from 
disaster to success. Churchill writes of his part 
in directing the United Nations undertakings, 
of political battles, of his labors, trials, anxie- 
ties, and strategies, while the navies and armies 
were fighting. He could be firm, angry, insistent 
with Stalin—and go home with him to drink and 
dine! December Book-of-the-Month. 1,000 


pages. 


LAND OF THE CONQUISTADORES. By 
CLEVE HALLENBACK. Caxton. $5.00. 


An authentic history of New Mexico. During 
the Pueblo revolt of 1680 many archives were 
destroyed, and only very recently have re- 
searches in Mexico and Spain bridged the period 
of the “silent years.” The whole is a thrilling 
pageant of Apaches, Comanches, Conquista- 
dores, priests, and lovely Colonial ladies. There 
are stories of early Indian missions and Spanish 


intrigues. 375 pages. 


FLYING SAUCERS. By FRank Scutty. 
Holt. $2.75. 


A sort of believe-it-or-not book. Is Scully 
serious, or does he write with tongue in cheek? 
It’s hard to tell. He has questioned eyewitnesses 
(?) of flying saucers, listened to theories of other 
people, heard of Lilliputian crews and of disks 
seen in the ‘magnetic fault” zones of the West, 
considered mass hysteria and what not. The 
reader in search of thrills will find them here. 


Reprints 
A HISTORY OF MEXICO. By Henry Bam- 
FORD PARKES. Rev. ed. Houghton. $5.00. 


First published in 1938. Revised and en- 
larged. This is a complete history of Mexico to 
1946. Colorful, dramatic, interpretive. 


SONGS OF THE CATTLE TRAIL AND COW 
CAMP. By Joun A. Lomax. Sloane. $3.00. 


This new illustrated edition contains 78 at- 
tractive drawings by eminent artists. 


THE MIND IN THE MAKING. By James 
Harvey Rosrnson. Introduction by STUART 
CHASE. 

ONE MAN’S MEAT. By E. B. Waite. Intro- 

duction by Morris BisHop. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Fiction, Poetry, and Plays 


MAKE LIGHT OF IT. By 

WILLiAMs. Random House. $3.50. 

Williams has assembled all his short stories 
of the last forty years which he wishes pre- 
served. Of these, twenty-one are previously un- 
collected and thirteen are printed for the first 
time. Most of his stories are definitely experi- 
ences of the humor and tragedy of the lives of 
simple people as he has known them in his small- 
town practice of medicine. 


THE DELICATE PREY AND OTHER 
STORIES. By Pavt Bow tes. Random 
House. $3.00. 

By the author of The Sheltering Sky. Seven- 
teen short stories, all but one set in Latin Amer- 
ica, Arab North Africa, or the Far East. They 
are stories of violence and tension arising from 
the clash of Eastern and Western worlds. Bowles 
lives in the Arab quarter of Tangier. He knows 
these peoples and countries and understands 
them as few Westerners do. His interpretation 
of alien minds is weird. 


JOY STREET. By FRANcEs PARKINSON 

KEYEs. Messner. $3.00. 

Time, 1936-46. Place, Boston. Roger was an 
inexperienced young lawyer, well born but poor, 
when he married Emily, who had wealth and 
family. Italians were not far away from their 
fine home, and three young men who had no 
backing of wealth and culture were in the same 
firm with Roger. Emily and Roger were friendly 
with “worthless Italians,” “Castle Irish,” and 
“presumptuous Jews.’”’ Complications followed. 
A good story. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF RELATIVES. By 
SEYMOUR BARNARD. Rinehart. $2.00. 
Thirty-four four-line poems for adults. Each, 

with an appropriate colorful illustration, fills a 

page. Must be seen to be appreciated. The au- 

thor is well known in the New York City field of 
adult education. 


CANDLEMAS BAY. By RutH Moore. Mor- 
row. $3.00. 

The numerous Ellises all live together in a 
big old house on the Maine coast that has been 
in the family two hundred years. A fresh and 
vigorous story; the characters live, and the at- 
mosphere is one of cheer. Young Jeb is a credit 
to youth anywhere. 


COMSTOCK BONANZA. Collected and edited 
by Duncan Emricu. Vanguard. $3.75. 


Eight authors are represented. All visited 
Virginia City and drew inspiration from it. All 
are Nevada writers. In his Introduction Emrich, 
chief of the Division of Folklore, Library of Con- 
gress, says: “I would commend to the particular 
attention of the reader the colorful and authen- 
tic speech of the men and the mores and man- 
ners of mining camp life.’’ Time: 1820’s to the 
early 1900's. 


THE TELEGRAPH: LUCIAN LEUWEN, 
BOOK II. By StTenpHAL. Translated by 
LovuIsE VARESE. New Directions. $3.50. 


Sequel to The Green Huntsman. Available in 
English for the first time. A vivid picture of life 
in France under Louis-Philippe. The author 
feared to have the story printed during his life- 
time because of implications of political in- 
trigue. It was incomplete when he died. 


THE THIRTEEN CLOCKS. By James 
THURBER. Simon & Schuster. $2.50. 


A fairy tale for adults. Fanciful characters 
presented in the true humorist’s style. Twenty 
pictures in full color, thirty-five in two colors. 


THE WORLD'S BEST. Edited by Bur- 
NETT. Dial. $5.00. 


The most famous living writers of every 
country have chosen what each considers his 
best writing and has given reasons for judging 
this selection best. From Hemingway to Nehru. 
Two thousand large pages. A book to own. 


MANY COLORED FLEECE. Compiled by 
SISTER MARIELLA GABLE. Sheed & Ward. 
$3.50. 

A collection of short stories with Catholic 
themes by Catholic writers. Lengthy introduc- 
tion by Sister Gable. A short interpretation pre- 
cedes each story. Paul Horgan, John Steinbeck, 
Richard Sullivan, and others contribute. 


THREE ICELANDIC SAGAS. Translated by 
MARGARET SCHLAUCH and M. H. ScARGILL. 
Princeton University Press. $3.00. 


One of these stories from the tenth century 
concerns a “lovely woman’’; one, a situation 
among frontier people involved in intrigue, 
bribery, and shrewdness; one, a dramatic family 
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feud. Explanatory preface to each saga. A few 
effective and original illustrations. 


NO MORE WAR. By ALFRED KREYMBORG. 
Bookman Associates. Pp. 127. $2.75. 


Written since 1946, these poems are what 
readers of Kreymborg would expect from the 
title. They are passionately humanitarian, with 
more energy than art, some of them usable for 
specific purposes or occasions. 


THE HAPPY TIME. By SAMvuEL TayLor. 
Random House. Pp. 184. $2.50. 


A Broadway play abouta French (not French- 
Canadian) family living in Ottawa. ‘he difficul- 
ties this uproariously unconventional group 
face in the more puritanical Canadian society 
make for entertaining light reading. In the tra- 
dition of You Can’t Take It with You. 


THE MEDEA OF EURIPIDES. Translated 
by D. W. Lucas. Russell F. Moore (New 
York). Pp. 58. $1.50. 

A scholarly prose rendition. Forthcoming in 
uniform editions: Alcestis and Electra. 


Reprints 


DOMBEY AND SON. By CuARLEs DICKENs. 
“New Oxford Illustrated Dickens.” Oxford. 
Pp. 878. $3.00. 


SELECTED WRITINGS OF ROBERT 
LOUIS STEVENSON. Edited with intro- 
duction by Saxe Commins. “‘Modern Library 
Giant.” Random House. $2.45. 


Three full-length novels: Treasure Island, The 
Master of Ballantrae, and Weir of Hermiston; ten 
short stories, nine essays, books of travel whole 
or in part, A Child’s Garden of Verses, five bal- 
lads, and nine poems. 1,197 pages. 


ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN. 
By Mark Twain. Introductions by BRAN- 
DER MATTHEWS and Drxon WECTER. 

THE AMBASSADORS. By Henry JAMEs. 
Introductions by MARTIN W. SAMPSON and 
Joun C. GERBER. 

BRAVE NEW WORLD. By Atpovus Hux.ey. 
Introduction by CHARLEs J. RoLo. 

FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. By 
Tuomas Harpy. Introduction by W. T. 
BREWSTER. 

GIANTS IN THE EARTH. By O. E. 

Rétvaac. Introduction by V. L. PARRINc- 

TON. 
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THE GRANDMOTHERS. By GieNway WeEs- 
cott. Introduction by Frep B. MILLETT. 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. By JonaTHAN 
Swirt. Introduction by GEORGE SHERBURN. 
HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND, ES- 
QUIRE. By MAKEPEACE THACK- 

ERAY. Introduction by LIONEL STEVENSON. 
THE IDES OF MARCH. By Tuornton WI1- 

DER. Introduction by Brooks ATKINSON. 
LEAVES OF GRASS. By Watt Wuttman. In- 

troduction by Oscar CARGILL. 

LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. By Mark 
Twaln. Introduction by Dixon WECTER. 
MADAME BOVARY. By Gustave FLAUBERT. 

Introduction by CAROLINE GoRDON. 

THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE. By 
THomas Harpy. Introduction by J. F. A. 
PYRE. 

MOBY-DICK. By HERMAN MELVILLE. Intro- 
duction by Cirrton FapmMan. 

THE OLD WIVES’ TALE. By ARNOLD BEN- 
NETT. Introduction by J. B. PRresTLEY. 
POINT COUNTER POINT. By Hux- 
LEY. Introduction by HARotp H. Watrs. 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By JANE Avus- 

TEN. Introduction by Louis KRONENBERGER. 
THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. By 

THomas Harpy. Introduction by WARNER 

TAYLOR. 

THE SCARLET LETTER. By NATHANIEL 
HAWTHORNE. Introduction by NEWTON 
ARVIN. 

SECOND APRIL and THE BUCK IN THE 
SNOW. By Epna St. VINCENT MILLAy. In- 
troduction by WILLIAM RosE BENET. 

TESS OF THE D’'URBERVILLES. By 
Tuomas Harpy. Introduction by ALBERT J. 
GuERARD. 

THE WAY OF ALL FLESH. By SamveEt But- 
LER. Introduction by YorK TIN- 
DALL. 

W UTHERING HEIGHTS. By Emtty Bronté. 
Introduction by BrucE McCuLLoucu. 

YOU CAN’T GO HOME AGAIN. By THomas 
Wo tre. Introduction by Epwarp C. As- 
WELL. 

“‘Harper’s Modern Classics.”’ $0.95 per vol- 
ume. Cloth-bound, well-printed volumes. Twen- 
ty seven titles are now in print; seven more are 
promised for next month. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. By CHARLES 
DickEns. Introduction by G. K. CHESTER- 
TON. “New American Editions, Everyman’s 
Library.” $1.25. 
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THE LITERATURE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
By Arthur H. Quinn (Editor) - Kenneth B. Murdock 
Clarence Gohdes - George F. Whicher 


This volume presents the history of American literature in the context of the 
opinions and desires of the people who inspired it as well as those who created it. 
Although the debt our literature owes to foreign influences is recognized, the 
authors stress the growth of characteristically American attitudes and their influ- 
ence on foreign literary movements. ‘ihe history is presented in four parts covering 
the period from Colonial times to the present. Each section is written by a dis- 
tinguished scholar in his particular field. Important features of this volume are an 
adequate treatment of American drama and an attempt to relate the record in the 
literary arts to allied movements in painting, sculpture and architecture. About 
1150 pages. To be published in March, 1951. 


NINE MODERN AMERICAN PLAYS 
Edited by Barrett H. Clark and William H. Davenport 


The Hairy Ape Eugene O'Neill You Can't Take It With You Moss 

Street & El Ri Hart and George S. Kaufman 

Abe Lincoln in Illinois Robert E. 

Green Grow the Lilacs Lynn Riggs Sherwood 

The Glass Menagerie Tennessee Wil- 
liams 

Stage Door Edna Ferber and George Command Decision William Wister 
S. Kaufman Haines 


High Tor Maxwell Anderson 


This drama collection includes both great plays and “‘typical’’ plays from the 
American theatre, thus offering a composite picture of American attitudes and 
ideas. A brief biographical summary of each playwright precedes his particular 
play and footnotes to the plays are included. About 416 pages. To be published in 
March, 1951. 


MODERN POETRY: American and British 
Edited by Kimon Friar and John Malcolm Brinnin 


The selections in this anthology represent the modern idiom in poetry. Based on 
the premise that modern poetry, as it has developed during the past 100 years, 
depends primarily on two traditions, the metaphysical and the symbolist, the vol- 
ume includes, for the most part, only poems written in these traditions. An essay 
entitled ‘Myth and Metaphysics,” not only explains the editors’ criterion for their 
selections, but also gives a keen analysis of the whole problem of modern poetry. 
Notes on the poems, in some cases supplied by the poets themselves, further aid 
the student in appreciating contemporary poetry. 570 pages. To be published in 
March, 1951. 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 
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New! 


Richardson THE 
Orians AMERICAN 
Brown HERITAGE 


A distinctive two-volume anthology 
with a fresh treatment! 


This new text for survey courses in American literature is 
fresh and lively, with consistent focus on student needs and inter- 
ests. Important figures in our literary history are represented in 
all their major characteristics, with a considerable amount of 
new material. The collection includes more humor, more bal- 
lads and more short stories than is customary. Authors of purely 
historical interest are eliminated—literature is presented for its 
own sake. 


Introductions really contribute to appreciation of the selec- 
tions. Often they describe dramatically the occasion of the work, 
recreating the temper of the times. Editorial comment is never 
too discursive, however. The emphasis is always on the works 
themselves. 


The bibliographies are unusually discriminating. They in- 
clude many recent and provocative articles. 
Volume I covers the period from colonial days through the 


early 19th century, and Volume II continues the chronicle 
to the present. 


Write for more information to 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Home Office: Boston 
Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicago 16 


Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 
Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 
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Helpful reference books for writing 
and teaching 


THE OPDYCKE LEXICON 


Of Word Selection 
By John Baker Opdycke 


author of Say What You Meon, Get It Right, Take a Letter Please and Don't Say It 


R ANYONE who wants to use words that say what he means and mean what 
they say: 12,000 English words at work in practical usage—the origin of each, 
its history and evolution, amusing bits of word family gossip—all told in an engaging 
style which impresses each word vividly upon the memory. The words selected 
demand differentiation because of habitual misuse. A model vocabulary builder. $5.00 


THE COMPOUNDING AND 
HYPHENATION OF ENGLISH WORDS 
By Alice Morton Ball 


REFERENCE work for solving one of the great problems of English composition. 
Supplements all dictionaries listing over 25,000 words alphabetically, showing 
whether hyphenated or not, plus a clarified set of rules for hyphenation and com- 
pounding. $4.00 


STANDARD HANDBOOK OF SYNONYMS, 
ANTONYMS AND PREPOSITIONS 


y pees NEW, completely revised edition of this great reference book—for years 
a standard for teachers, students, speakers, authors—has been reset in new, easy- 
to-read typographical form. 8,000 synonyms and 4,000 antonyms together with the 
correct use of prepositions. Double index. $3.00 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


NEW COLLEGE STANDARD DICTIONARY 
Emphatype Edition 


145,000 Funk & Wagnalls-tested definitions—thousands more than any other dic- 
tionary in its field—make this big NEW COLLEGE STANDARD the most compre- 
hensive college-size dictionary available. Features Emphatype, the simplest, surest 
way of showing you how to pronounce a word—literally at a glance. 1420 pages. 
1000 illustrations. $5.50 plain, $6.00 thumb-indexed. 


Send for examination copies on approval. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 153 East 24th Street, New York 10 
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NEW HEATH COLLEGE TEXTS— 


SPENCER HOUGHTON + BARROWS 


VOLUME I: BEOWULF TO SHERIDAN 
VOLUME II: BLAKE TO THE PRESENT DAY 


This new anthology of English literature offers a fresh, critical selection of the 
great works of imagination of the British people. It reflects the mature, inde- 
pendent judgment of three exceptional editors; is distinguished for its ripe, 
but unostentatious scholarship and its steady, lively concern for the interests 
of the undergraduate reader. The Editors—Haze.ton Spencer, Late of The 
Johns Hopkins University; Waiter E. Hovanuton, Wellesley College; and 
Hersert Barrows, University of Michigan. Volume One will be ready this 
spring; Volume Two, the following fall. 


WOOLLEY SCOTT BRACHER 


College 


of Composition, 5th EDITION 


Now a Fifth Edition of the College Handbook of Composition, which has become 
a model and leader in its field. This new, up-to-date edition features a simplified 
organization which enables both students and instructors to use it as a text or 
reference with a minimum of effort. The handsome new format presents an 
invitation to study. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


College Department: 285 COLUMBUS AVE. BOSTON 16, MASS. 


